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Bringing Back Over-grazed Range 


There is no magic about the pro- 
Like 
anything else, the plants need time to 


duction of forage on the range. 


srow; they must be given a fair 
chance if they are expected to take up 
food from the soil and air and convert 
itinto forage. The serious decline in 
the grazing capacity of vast tracts of 
Western range lands can be traced al- 
most wholly to failure in recognizing 
this fact. During the early days of 
happy-go-lucky grazing, like those 
existing on the public domain now, 
the most palatable plants on the range 
were so closely croped that they were 
unable to elaborate in their leaves the 


necessary plant food, and they literal- 





By Arthur W. Sampson 


ly starved to death. The roots 


were 
frequently injured by trampling and 
subsequently killed by exposure. The 


best forage plants grew weaker each 
season, and the continuation of close 
and early grazing made much of the 
range practically worthless. In many 
instances the destruction of the forage 
cover was followed by serious erosion, 
and the dark fertile upper layer of 
soil, which probably can be replaced 
only in a geologic age, was completely 
destroyed. 

The splendid improvement made in 
the grazing capacity of the less seri- 
ously depleted national forest ranges 
since they came under direct govern- 


ment control is the result largely of the 
reseeding of the native plants. While 
hundreds of reseeding trials have been 
made with the more promising culti- 
vated forage plants, such as timothy, 
redtop, and the clovers, small success 
has been achieved with them. On the 
other hand, the method called “de- 
ferred and rotation” grazing, now well 
known to many stockmen, has given 
excellent lands where 
enough good forage plants remain to 
produce the necessary seed. 


results on 


that a 
portion of the range be reserved for 
cropping until after the bulk of the 
seed of the main forage plants has rip- 


Deferred grazing provides 





Rambouillet Ram Purchased by the First National Bank of Bend, Oregon, for the Farmers of Central Oregon 
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ned. The range is then grazed close- 
ly, but not destructively. The follow- 
ing year, in order to protect the seed- 
lings from serious injury by _ stock 
trampling upon them, as well as to 
procure an additional seeding of the 
range, the forage is not cropped until 
the autumn, after seed maturity. If 
after the production of two seed crops» 
an ample number of seedling plants 
has been established, a second area in 
need of reseeding is selected for de- 
ferred grazing and the first tract is 
then grazed early, or considerably be- 
fore seed maturity. This plan is con- 
tinued season after season, alternating 
the deferred grazing first on the one 
area or series of camps and then on 
the other, until the entire range has 
been rejuvenated. 

After the original plant cover has 
been reasonably well replaced the de- 
ferred grazing is rotated from one por- 
tion of the range to another to per- 
mit the development of an occasional 
replacing old 
In this way the 
maintained in a 


seed crop for weak 
plants. 
brought back and 
high state of productiveness without 
the loss of a season’s forage crop dur- 
ing the period required for revegeta- 
tion, 

Because of the serious loss to the 
stockman from overgrazing the range 
and the long time required to build up 
a badly worn out area, it is of the 
greatest importance to recognize and 


range is 
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Sy, 
(Fig. 2) 
Second Weed Stage, Sweet Sage, Foxglove, 
Yarrow. 
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correct destructive grazing in its ear- 
ly stages. For instance, injury to for- 
age plants in the third year of contin- 
uous close and repeated cropping is 
many times more destructive than in 
the first two successive seasons. Ex- 
periments conducted on the range in 
central Utah show that strong peren- 
nial grasses, while 
and declining sharply in their leafage 
development, seldom die 
cropped closely three or 
per season for one or even two years 
in succession. During the third year, 
however, 50 per cent or more off the 
original grass cover is killed. Non- 
grasslike plants, like geranium, do not 


much weakened 
when 


four times 


stand as heavy grazing as the average 
grass. To re-establish the stand usual- 
ly requires several years of the most 
expert management of the stock and 
range. 
able to recognize range destruction in 
its earliest stages. This is a difficult 
matter. 


It is essential, therefore, to be 


As a general rule in determining the 
condition of the range, reliance has 
been placed mainly upon the abundance 
of the vegetation and the condition of 
the stock grazed. These, however, are 
not trustworthy indications. At the 
start of over-grazing there is seldom a 
marked change in the density of the 
vegetation; in fact, the density some- 
times is not decreased in the least. At 
the same time the more desirable and 
palatable forage plants may be declin- 
ing rapidly. Again, the animals grazed 
may come off the lands in good con- 
dition of flesh until 60 to 75 per cent 
of the most palatable plants have been 
killed out by faulty grazing. 

Because of the pressing demand for 
forage, a finer measure than mere ob- 
servations as to the density of the 
plant cover and the condition of the 
stock must govern the management of 
the range lands. The margin between 
what clearly constitutes over-grazing 
and what is clearly under-grazing 
must be reduced to a minimum. 

The one reliable way of detecting 
over-grazing before serious destruc- 
tion has occurred is to recognize the 
replacement of one type of plant cover 


by another. Certain more or less 
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(Fig. 1 


1. Yellowbrush. 
2. Wheatgrass Cover. 


temporary or short-lived plants invari- 
ably replace the more deer 
rooted plants on lands that are being 
cropped too closely. On over-grazed 
range, therefore, the incoming plants 
are invariably 
small 


stable 


reliable indicators of 
departures the normal 
grazing capacity of the lands; accord- 
ingly, the changes in the kinds or type 
of plants tell the story as to whether 
the range is improving, declining, or 
merely “holding its own” in 
production. 


from 


forage 


that this is 
study of the 


But how do we know 
true? 
natural replacement—or succession as 


From a careful 


botanists call it—of one plant or com- 
bination of plants 
normally found that certain conditions 


by another, it 1s 


having to do with soil texture, mois- 
ture and compactness prevail and be- 
cause of these the incoming plants 
flourish at the expense of the others. 
If the soil is rich in humus, so that a 
large amount of moisture can be ab- 
sorbed and 
plants at a critically dry period, and 
the soil is at the same time reasonably 
deep and mellow, such permanent pet 
ennial plants as wheat grasses will 
gradually crowd out the other plants. 
Now if this same area is grazed so de 
structively as to kill a large portion 0! 
the wheat grasses, cause heavy com 
pacting of the soil, and destroy its 
former good tilth, there is liable to be 
a serious shortage of moisture for cet 


retained for use by the 
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tain kinds of plants during the grow- 
ing season. Under such conditions it 
is evident that only early maturing 
plants, such as annuals, can grow on 
the area. The soil conditions created 
as a result of different intensities of 
grazing vary widely, and naturally the 
type of plants occurring on the lands 
varies correspondingly. As a _ rule, 
however, one type of plants distinctly 
outranks all others in abundance. 

Of all the soil conditions effecting 
replacement, the presence of humus is 
the most important. When not thrown 
back in their development by 


outside agency such as 


some 
erosion, the 
plants themselves, by adding humus to 
the soil through the decay of their tis- 
sues, prepare the condition favorable 
to new and higher forms of plant life. 
Accordingly, quite different plant types 
occur on soil in different stages of 
formation. Beginning with bare rock, 
for instance, the first vegetation con- 
sists of inconspicuous, uneco- 
nomic forms of plant life as lichens and 
mosses. As the soil becomes 
finely decomposed short-lived annual 
weeds, which may be termed the first 
weed stage, make 


such 


more 


their appearance. 


As more soil and humus are formed 
the plants of the first weed stage are 
replaced by deeper rooted perennial 
weeds. These, in turn, are finally re- 
placed by the much more permanent 
grasses and other deep rooted long- 
lived perennial plants. 

The application of the principles of 
plant succession to natural reseeding 
of pasture lands was developed by the 
writer on the high summer _ sheep 
ranges of the Wasatch Mountains in 
central Utah. Here four distinct types 
of vegetation are recognized : 

1. The wheat grass cover. 

2. The 


brush cover. 


porcupine grass—yellow 


3. The fox glove-sweet sage-yar- 
Tow or second weed cover. 
4. The annual 
cover. 


weed or first weed 


The Wheat Grass Cover 
The wheat grasses, broadly consid- 
ered, constitute the highest or most 


Permanent type of herbaceous vegeta- 
tion. 
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There are two distinct forms ot 
wheat grasses: matted plants, or those 
that reproduce mainly by root stocks, 
and the bunch or tufted type. The 
matted kinds send out a mass of roots 
which are confined mainly to the sur- 
face soil, sometimes not extending 
deeper than about 8 inches; the 
bunched kinds, on the other hand, have 
a more or less restricted root system, 
type which extends to a depth of about 
four feet. While yellow brush and 
porcupine grass grow  luxuriantly 
wherever the wheat grasses have been 
destroyed, the yellow brush and por- 
cupine grass readily give way to 
wheat grasses as soon as the soil is 
rejuvenated. This can be accounted 
for by the fact that the matted cover 
of wheat grasses uses up soil water 
before it can penetrate into the deeper 
soil where the active absorbing roots 
indication of the waning of the wheat 
indication of the waning of the wheat 
grass cover, therefore, is its replace- 
ment by yellow brush and porcupine 
grass, these plants, as stated, being the 





Shropshire Wether, Grand Champion at 1919 International. 
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first to occupy the lands when the 
wheat grasses have been destroyed. 
As pictured in figure 1, one of the 
most interesting features about the 
matted wheat grasses is that when the 
cover is opened up by excessive graz- 
ing the first plants to come in are por- 
cupine grass and yellow brush. It will 
be seen that yellow brush has a root 
system more or less of the tap root 
the longest roots of which extend 
downward four feet or more in depth. 


The wheat grasses of the high moun- 
tain range afford a large amount of 
good forage for all classes of stock. 
secause of the coarseness of their 
herbage, however, it is somewhat less 
relished by sheep than that of porcu- 
pine the blue grasses, the 
fescues, and many of the choicest suc- 
culent weeds. 


grass, 


The Porcupine Grass-Yellow Brush 
Cover 
The gradual destruction of the 
wheat grass cover results in the estab- 
lishment of the porcupine grass-yellow 


Shown by Jess C. Andrew 
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On the Diamond X Sheep Ranch, Clemoro, Montana 


brush type. 
able erosion follows the waning of the 


However, where appreci- 


wheat grass cover, this type is replaced 
either by such perennial weeds as blue 
fox glove, sweet sage, yarrow, and va- 
rious poisonous plants, or in the more 
severe cases of erosion, by useless an- 
nual weeds. 

The porcupine grass-yellow brush 
type, including its rich flora of palat- 
able weeds, affords the choicest of for- 
age, all classes of stock considered. 
Plants characteristic of this type are: 
aster, geranium, wild bean or lupine, 
Nevada blue grass, etc., with the por- 
cupine grass and yellow brush predom- 
inating. 

So long as porcupine grass and yel- 
low brush, including the many typical 
associated plants, hold their place in 
rompetition with plants of lower suc- 
cessional stages, it is perfectly clear 
that the range is not being misused. 
If, on the other hand, the porcupine 
grass-yellow brush cover is being re- 
placed by such plants as brome grass, 
blue fox glove, sweet sage, yarrow, 
and death camas—plants distinctly of 
the second weed stage—there is indis- 
putable evidence that the range is be- 
coming depleted. 


The Fox Glove-Sweet Sage-Yarrow 
Cover 





The most characteristic plants of the 
“second weed stage” which follows the 
destruction of the porcupine grass-yel- 


low brush cover, are blue fox glove, 
(figure 2). 


Commonly associated with these 


sweet sage, and yarrow 
are 
the following: large mountain brome 
gress, the onion or meltic grasses, as- 
ter, mountain dandelion, 
sneeze weed, rubber weed, and butter- 
weed or groundsel. The first named 
plants, or the type species, reproduce 
both by root stocks and by seed. 


geranium, 


Low peavine, evening primrose, false 
cymopterus, dock, and 
tongue-leaved violet are the most re- 
liable indicators of the destruction of 
this second weed stage cover. Where 
much of the good soil is destroyed use- 
less annual weeds predominate 
over the lands. 


Mexican 


soon 


Though much less palatable forage, 
of course, is found on the second weed 
type than on the wheat grass and yel- 
low brush covers, the second weed 
type is fairly valuable for the grazing 
of sheep. But, owing to the large 
number of poison plants characteristic 
of it, the grazing of this type is rather 
hazardous. 


The Annual Weed or First Weed 
Cover 


Soils which were formerly rich but 
which have been so seriously over- 
grazed that their fertility has largely 
been lost support either an _ inferior 
cover of annual plants or none at all. 
This first or early weed stage cover, 
of which goosefoot or lambs’ quar- 
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ter, slender-leaved collomia, tarweed, 
Douglas knotweed, and tansy mustard, 
are typical completes its growth about 
the sixth week after the sprouting of 
the seed, these plants being entirel 
dependent upon seed for their perpett- 
ation. 

Very little forage is afforded by the 
first weed type. While a considerable 
number of these plants are grazed to 
a limited extent by sheep (a few also 
being eaten by cattle and horses) only 
a very small amount of dry matter is 
produced. In view of the early ma- 
turity of the vegetation and the fact 
that the first weed stage cover affords 
poor watershed protection it is essen- 
tial that stock, if permitted on this 
type at all, be handled in accordance 
with the 
Heavy erosion often occurs on this in- 


most approved methods. 
stable type, as a result of rain storms 
of moderate intensity, even when the 
lands are not grazed. Since the danger 
of unusually destructive 
greatly exaggerated by the loosening 


erosion is 


of the soil resulting from grazing, es- 
pecially by sheep, it is much safer to 
exclude grazing entirely on range in the 
first weed stage. 
seasons greatly hastens the improve- 
ment of range in this serious stage of 
depletion. 
capacity of the first weed stage the 
loss of the forage crop is nominal. 


Resting for a few 


In view of the low grazing 


The application of deferred and ro- 
tation grazing, of course, is the solu- 
tion of the problem of revegetating 
depleted ranges. This system of graz- 
ing should be applied, if possible, as 
soon as it is observed that the higher 
stage of vegetation is being replaced 
by a lower type of plants. 
Where large range units are being de- 
pleted it is seldom possible, of course, 
to revegetate the entire area without 
the exciusion of the Under 
such circumstances the “indicator” 
plants can be relied upon to show just 
which areas are most in need of im 


inferior 


stock. 


provement and where deferred grazing 
should be applied first. 





The Salt Lake Ram Sale will be 
held August 30, 31-September 1, 2 


1920. 
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; Experiments In Breeding Fine Wool Sheep 
Address By F. R. Marshall before the Wyoming Wool Growers Convention 
of Your President has very kindly ent types and styles of fine wool some of the income obtained from 
ly asked me to select my own subject sheep. We must, however, always be flocks containing more coarse blood 
u for this meeting. It seemed to me mindful of the fact that no breed can and producing a somewhat larger in- 
that nothing I could say would be more afford to stand still at any time. The come from lambs. * 
ne worth while to you than to discuss breed that does not change and im- It may seem to you that remarks 
le very briefly the results of some of our prove to meet the demands of the regarding the types of sheep to breed 
to experiments with fine wool sheep. times and the progressive ideas of ram should be more properly addressed to 
50 These experiments were begun buyers is sure to lose ground. Par- men who are in the ram_ business 
ly while the Bureau of Animal Industry’s _ ticularly in the case of fine wool sheep, rather than to practical range men 
,. experimental work was being carried the standard set through the opinions who undertake to control the charac- 
a- on at Laramie, in this state. During of men selected to act as judges at ter of their ewe flocks chiefly through 
ict the last two years it has been con- fairs has in many respects been at the rams which they purchase. I think 
ds tinued on the ranch which was made variance with the ideas of practical that in general we have hardly played 
n- available for the bureau at Dubois, range men, on whose business the fair with the men from whom we buy 
his Idaho. raiser of pure breds is dependent for a our rams. We cannot deny that it has 
ice The results which I shall present living. been the very common practice to buy 
ds. include the figures obtained during the While I do not consider the present a lot of rams and turn them loose into 
‘n- last five vears. premium for fine wool is likely to con- a ewe band which contained stuff, 
ms In imnitbag myself to a discussion tinue, it may very probably happen some of which was straight fine, some 
the of the breeding of fine wool sheep, I that future prices of finer grades of of which was seven-eighths or fifteen- 
oid am not unaware of the great move- LENGTH OF WOOL IN RELATION TO WEIGHT OF FLEECE 
IS ment during the last few years toward Grade Rambouillet Range Ewes 
ing keeping on the range of cross bred nae Na aie wh. No. “a ak a a 
es- types that are somewhat freer breed- Year Ewes Fleece Ewes Fleece Ewes Fleece Ewes Fleece Ewes Fleece 
0 | ers and more satisfactory from the jgi7 77 I ig Fa ae 87 230 (91 53 82 50 85 
the standpoint of lamb production than Me 43 127 249 13 97 181 22 122 
es | fine wool stock generally is Sot ef Pe eS oo 
ne: The 1919 season brought us a great Table I 
as activity in the demand for fine wool. ; — ‘ ; 
ing This demand still “ats, deeds wool will be sufficiently high to enable sixteenths coarse, together with all in- 
the : ae men in some localities to continue tervening grades. To expect any set 
at the present time wools of three- _. sis ee : ar rome Na hE if lot 
ahs wonle gob sellin neste Gintle with straight fine wool flocks, even or ——— of — to get a uniform lo 
= though they should thereby forego of lambs from such a system is to ex- 
ro than they were some months ago. ? . 
olu- This condition of the market, com- 
ting | bined with the fact of the necessity 
raz- for keeping a certain amount of fine 
, as wool blood in range flocks, has made 
her a very strong demand for fine wool 
aced rams during the last season. 
ints. It is yet too early to settle the 
" de- question as to what shall be the preva- 
Irse, lent type of range sheep in the future. 
hout Ihave talked with some men who are 
nder competent to have opinions on the 
oe subject and they consider that from 
j= now on the chief demand for Ram- 
al bouillet rams will be for use in “fin- 
Zing ing up” flocks that have been run too 
much to the coarse side. What I shall 
say, however, relates more to some 
1 be features of fine wool stock bred 
12 straight for range purposes. In these 
remarks I intend no criticism of pres- Fat Idaho Lambs Fed at the Kansas Experiment Station That Made $3.14 Net Per Head. 
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Some Candland Rambouillet Ram Lambs that at 10 Months of Age Averaged 199 Ibs. 


The ram is at 
least half the flock and sometimes a 


pect the impossible. 


very strong bred ram seems to have 
more than 50 per cent of influence in 
determining the makeup of the next 
doubtful if he 
even 50 per cent of the 
flock such mixed lots as I 
have described, and which we all know 


crop. However, it is 
constitutes 


used on 


to be very common. 

[ am mentioning these subjects be- 
cause I firmly believe that the time 
has come when we should use every 
opportunity and every means to se- 
cure ewe lambs which will give us the 
We may re- 
duce our expenses to some extent, bui 


greatest possible income. 


the possibilities for increasing profits 
lie chiefly along the line of getting 
greater returns from the flocks, the 
expenses of which cannot be as low as 
they once were. These increased prof- 
its cannot be secured where the types 
of our ewes are continuously being 
changed from one thing to the other. 

We must pay good 
prices for rams. The fullest results 
will not be obtained from such pur- 
chases unless we put the 
which we breed these rams in shape 
to perform at least half of the under- 
taking. In order to play fair with the 
ram breeder and with our own inter- 
ests, we must do more sorting of our 
ewes at breeding time. This means 
extra expense of handling, and on 
most ranges will mean some extra ex- 
pense for running more bands while 
the rams are in service. 


continue to 


ewes 10 


This extra 
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one who breeds in a haphazard man- 
ner along either line. 

The practical suggestions which | 
consider are derived from the experi- 
ments I am reporting have just as 
much application in sorting up the 
ewes prior to breeding as in the selec- 
tion of rams to be purchased. 

The first table refers to the length 
of wool in relation to the weight of 
fleece, and covers a period of four 
1916 and 1917 
were shorn at Laramie and those of 


years. The fleeces of 


the older ewes in Idaho. These ewes 
were all high grade Rambouillets and 
were handled on the range through- 
out the entire year, just as ordinary 








Rambouillet Yearling Rams that will be sent to the Salt Lake Ram Sale by A. J. Knollin 


labor and expense, however, will be 
more than repaid if the work is done 
carefully and consistently. 

In the next few years either the 
fine wool type or the cross bred type 
of range ewes may become more pop- 
ular. Whatever may happen in this 
connection, I feel safe in saying that 
the man who lays out a definite policy 
of breeding either one of these types 
and adheres to this policy, will get 


further and receive larger profits than 


range bands, with the exception that 
they were lambed in sheds. The sum- 
mary of this table that the 
fleeces under one and one-half inches 


shows 


in length averaged 9.5 pounds, while 
those from two and one-half to three 
inches averaged 11.7 pounds. 

The length of wool is the first con- 
sideration in getting heavier fleeces. 
We have some long fleeced ewes in 
all of our flocks and it seems entirely 
reasonable to suppose that by select- 


LENGTH OF WOOL IN RELATION TO FINENESS 
Grade Rambouillet Range Ewes 


Fineness 

(Counts) 1915 1916 
Fs ak, ei es el ce 2.35 3.01 

No. Fleeces ...... ...... 48 28 
PE at cits) An See ewe 2.37 2.5 

No. Fleeces ...... ...... 62 72 
62’s .. 2.3 2.5 

No. Fleeces ...... ..... 47 136 
| RE Eire = 2.4 

No. Fleeces ....... ...... 32 197 
PW sen ee ee ete, Ses 2.3 2.4 

No. Fleeces ... ou. 20 95 


Length 
1917 1918 1919 Average 
2.9 2.5 2.4 
2.54 
12 20 24 
2.5 2.5 2.4 
2.47 
40 106 89 
2.4 2.3 2.3 
2.36 
129 186 190 
2.2 2.2 2.4 = 
178 86 101 
2.1 2:1 2.2 
' 2.23 
109 11 26 


Table II 
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ing them out at breeding time and 
mating them with rams with inherited 
ability to produce longer wool, we can 
in a comparatively short time. grads 
ually add to the length and to the 
weight of the average range fleece. 


While increasing the length of 
fleece, we not only increased the 
weight, but also the value. At the 


present time the market discrimina- 
tion in favor of fine staple wool as 
opposed to fine clothing amounts to 25 
cents per scoured pound. 

As shown in Table II, our experi- 
ments strongly indicate that it will be 
easier to increase length of fleece if 
we can place less emphasis on extreme 
fineness. The wool called 58’s, shown 
in the left hand column of this table, 
represents fleeces just a little finer 
than what we ordinarily call “half- 
blood.” That called 64’s and 66’s 
would readily grade as “fine.” The 
average length of the 117 fleeces of 
58’s fineness secured in five years is 
At the other 
extreme and in the lower line of the 
table are 250 fleeces of 66’s fineness, 


two and one-half inches. 


having an average length of two and 
one-quarter inches. A gain of a quarter 
of an inch may at first sight not seem 
tobe very striking. Just at the present 
time the 58’s, or half-blood, wool is 
somewhat at a disadvantage, owing to 
the extreme the finest 
grade. Ordinarily, good wools of the 


demand for 


half-blood grades are very popular in 
the market. 
The conclusion of this table is quite 
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WOOL ON FACE OF RAMBOUILLET EWES RELATED TO: 


1.—Weight of Fleece 
—QOpen Faces—— 











Ewes Fleece 
No. Av. wt. 
Yearlings in 1916 .... ... 15 12.14 
Same ewes 1917 ...... .... 16 9.6 
Same ewes 1918 .... .... 13 13.4 
Same ewes 1919 ..... ..13 11.9 
MTGE se. es ice kes 11.76 
Yearlings in 1917 9 
Same ewes 1918 11.5 
Same ewes 1919 11.12 
PEVOTOG, cn nie? sccews. eo 10.54 
Yearlings in 1919 .... ..22 12.05 
No. Av. wt. 
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2. Weight of Ewe. 
—Closed Faces (Wool Blind)— 
Ewes Ewes Fleece Ewes 
Av. wt. No. Av. wt. Av. wt. 
88.6 104 11.08 80.25 
85 9.25 sale 
75 13.34 ahaa 
69 12.12 115.5 
11.5 
77.7 54 8.66 68.53 
saints 39 13.2 omega 
116.6 30 12.21 109.16 
10.9 
109 45 11.28 97.6 
Av. wt. No. Av. wt. Av. wt. 


Table JU 


in line with the experiences of fine 
wool breeders in Australia. For many 
years there has been in Australia a 
strong movement toward the breeding 
of what they call “robust” wool on fine 
wool sheep. Their argument is that 
with this type of wool a greater length 
and bulk of fleece is obtained and that 
the sheep on which it occurs is gener- 
ally more robust and more satisfactory 


under range conditions. 

There is another very practical point 
upon which different breeders of fine 
wool sheep have varied widely in their 
opinions. There is an _ increasing 
number of practical range men in this 
and other states who prefer a sheep 
without wool on the face below the 
Our show ring standards for 
fine wools and for some of the mutton 


eyes. 





Registered Delaine Ewes on the Ranch of J. E. Smith Livestock Co., Pilot Rock, Oregon, One 
of the Few Remaining Flocks in the Intermountain Country. 
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Pen of Hobbs & Gillett Ewes at the Recent Denver Show 
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breeds have sometimes placed great 
emphasis on wool covering of the face. 
The general explanation has been that 
sheep with heavy wool covering on the 
face were heavier shearers. So far as 
we have been able to find out, there 
are no other experimental figures on 
this line. The data which are shown 
in Table III cover a period of four 
years and three different sets of sheep. 
These sheep were scored on the point 
of wool covering on the face at the 
time they were shorn for the first 
time. Those with the least wool on 
their faces were placed in Class I, and 
those that were most nearly wool blind 
(some of them were completely wool 
blind) were placed in Class III and 
are shown on the right hand side of 
the table as “Closed Faces.” The first 
lot of sheep for which these figures 
were kept were yearlings that were 
shorn in 1916. There were fifteen of 
this lot, graded as open faces. Their 
first fleece averaged 12.14 pounds in 
weight and the ewes themselves after 
shearing 88.6 pounds. On the other 
hand, we have 104 ewes with heavier 
covering on their faces shearing one 
pound less and weighing eight pounds 
less. The records of these same sets 
of ewes are shown for four years. In 
1919 the close faced lot are shearing a 
fraction more than those with open 
faces and the latter crop now weigh 
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within one pound as much as the oth- 
ers. The average of the fleece weights 
of the closed faced lot during this time 
is a quarter of a pound below that of 
the open faces. 

The second lot shown are the year- 
lings of 1917. 
only seven in the open faced group 
and fifty-four in the closed faced lot. 
There was comparatively little differ- 
ence in the fleece weights at this time, 
but the open faced ewes weighed nine 
pounds more than the others. These 
same lots were weighed last Novem- 
ber and the three-year-olds of the 
open faced lot were still seven pounds 
heavier than the closed faces and they 
averaged about one-half pound less 
per fleece during that time. 

In the 1919 yearlings the twenty- 
two head of the faced lot 
weighed twelve pounds more than the 
others and about  three- 
fourths of a more. Taking 
the evidence as a whole, it does not 
indicate any advantage in wool yield 
through having heavier covering on 
the face. In all cases the yearlings 


In these ewes there are 


open 


sheared 
pound 


with the wooly faces have been lighter 
than those with open faces, although it 
appears that by the time they are three 
or four years old they catch up in the 
weight which they lacked at the first 
shearing. This increase in weight and 
size which is more gradually realized 
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apparently enables them to make up 
their lack in fleece weight. 

While these figures show no real 
advantage from the closed face, there 
are additional points to be considered, 
As ordinarily handled on the range, 
the sheep with more heavily wooled 
faces cannot see so well and are more 
likely to get separated from the band 
and left behind or caught by coyotes. 
They also require extra labor in shear- 
ing out the faces at time, 
The weight shown for the yearlings 
are greatly in favor of the open faced 
differ- 
ence is regained as the sheep become 
older. However, with such a marked 
difference in favor of the open faces 
at fourteen months of age, it is quite 
probable that the difference at the or- 
dinary market age of 
would also be very marked. 


lambing 
this 


lot, although, as I said, 


six’ months 





ARIZONA OPTIMISTIC. 


We have had a great year down 
here, everybody raising a big percent- 
age of lambs. Two very small clips, 
less than 30,000 pounds total, is all that 
is sold. It brought 73 cents. Every- 
body else shipped and we are ribbing 
the commission men not to sell for 
than 90 cents, Boston. Most 
growers are consigning. 

HUGH E. CAMPBELL. 


less 





Champion Hampshire Ram at Portland Livestock Show, Owned by Selway & Gardiner, Anaconda Montana, 
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LAMB PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 
WORTH $50 TO THIS SHEEPMAN 


We are enclosing herewith our 
check for $50, our 1920 subscription 
towards the “Eat More Lamb” cam- 
paign. We congratulate the National 
Wool Growers Association on the suc- 
cess secured last year, and we shall do 
all possible to interest our other local 
towards 
feel that no 
sheep raiser can afford not to con- 
tribute, that the 
high comparative prices obtained by 


sheep people to contribute 
p peo] 


this campaign, as we 


also exceptionally 


the sheepmen all over the country 


during the past few months 





as com- 
pared with the cattle and hog prices 
—have been to quite a considerable de- 
“Eat 
Therefore, it 
should be a very easy matter for any 
sheep raiser to figure out how much 
he has been benefited, and, after figur- 
ing a little bit, I am sure that they 
will be glad to contribute liberally in 
1920. I believe that if you would bring 
this fact out plainly to the readers of 
the National Wool Grower, and to the 
various local sheep organizations over 


gree directly traceable to your 
More Lamb” campaign. 


the country, and have them pass it~on 
to their members, you should have a 
considerably increased fund to work 
with for the year 1920. 


We started in with a very dry sea- 
son in most parts of California, and a 
great many of our sheepmen were put 
to tremendously heavy feeding ex- 
pense. However, we have had splendid 
late rains, being especially fortunate 
around in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 
We have had a good lambing here. and 
our lambs are very choice. We our- 
selves have made several deliveries of 
spring lambs and they have weighed 
delivered at the packing houses here in 
Los Angeles from 70 to 76 pounds at 
an average age of three months. 
These lambs were by Hampshire rams 
which the writer purchased last year 
in Idaho, and out of Merino ewes. We 
secured a 


lambs. 


[here has been no wool sold to date 
around this section. Our 


better condition this year than in any 


wool is in 


very nice price for our 
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Butcher Shop Display of Lamb. 





Did You Ever See One of These Before the Lamb Publicity 


Campaign Was Started? 


year for some time past, and we are 
hoping for correspondingly improved 
prices. 


MAURER CATTLE CO. 





A BANK’S LIVESTOCK IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAM 


On the front cover of this issue will 
be found a photograph of some of the 
registered Rambouillet sheep imported 
by the First National Bank for the 
sheep men of central Oregon. This 
importation consisted of seventy -four 
very choice ewes and a yearling ram 
valued at $800.00. The sheep were 
from Hobbs & Gillett, of 
Castleford, Idaho, and distri- 
buted among six sheep mer in 
Deschutes County, Oregon, for the 
purpose of founding pure bred flocks 
of Rambouillets. 

R. A. Ward 


venture: 


secured 


were 


Says, 


concerning th: 


“The bank gave a dinner for the 
sheepmen previous to distributing the 
ewes and a local Ramboillet associa- 
tion was formed for the purpose ot 
fostering the infant industry. These 
are the first registered Rambouillet 
ewes in the county. Following the 
dinner, the sheepmen drew for choice 
and the sheep were distributed. The 
men securing them were Dan Heising 
of Sisters, Prentiss VanTassel of Gist. 
J. W. Wright of Cline’ Falls, John 
Marsh of Tumalo, Grover Gerking-of 
Tumalo, and W. L. 


Deschutes. 


Bergstrom of 


“Stockmen 
outside, not 


from the 
familiar with the 
Bend, have 
wondered why a bank should go to 
the expense of sending its agricultural 
expert into Idaho to select sheep and 
then finance sheepmen in purchasing 
registered stock. The bank in ques- 
tion is not a philanthropic institution 


and bankers 
way 


things are done in 
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in any sense of the word, and this 
livestock improvement work is con- 
sidered as simply good sound busi- 
ness. Mr. C. S. Hudson, president 
of the bank, and also president of the 
Oregon Bankers’ Association, is a firm 
believer in the statement that to 
develop agriculture is to create wealth. 
Accordingly, the bank has conducted 
a systematic campaign in improving 
the livestock and the agriculture of 
the region. 

“The bank’s customers run in the 
neighborhood of 150,000 range ewes 
that shear right around an eight-pound 
average. There is ample room for 
improvement in the range flocks of 
central Oregon and this is one of.the 
reasons that prompted the importa- 
tion of the registered Rambouillet. It 
is felt that it is altogether possible to 
increase the shearing qualities of the 
range ewes two or three pounds per 
head by using the rams raised from 
the present importation on the range 
ewes of the district and saving the 
resulting ewe lambs for stock. sheep. 

“With wool at the present figure it 
can readily be seen that the increased 
wool resulting from the introduction 
of the new blood, will pay the cost 
of the importation many times over. 

“Besides importing the Rambouil- 
lets, the bank brought in during 1919 
nine registered Shorthorn bulls, seven 
registered Shorthorn cows, six reg- 
istered Hereford bulls and twenty- 
three Lincoln bucks. 

“Since the Rambouillets arrived, 
several other sheepmen have impor- 
tuned the bank to go after another 
carload and itis quite possible that 
this will be done. The bank not only 
looks after the registration of the 
sheep and cattle which result from its 
importations, but also assists in sell- 
ing the offspring, and conducts a con- 
tinuous educational campaign in the 
care and feeding of this class of stock. 
It has felt that for the wool grower 
no better reading could be secured 
than The National Woolgrower, so it 
supplies all sheepmen with sample 
copies and has taken in some fifteen 
new subscriptions as a result. 


“The motto of the institution in this 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


A. F. Potter, Associate Forester of United States 
Forest Service, Recently Resigned 
After 18 Years Service 


livestock work is ‘Better Bulls, Bucks 
and Boars Build Bigger Bank Bal- 
ances,’ and stockmen generally appre- 
ciate the bank’s efforts in this work.” 





RESIGNATION OF ASSOCIATE 
FORESTER 





The resignation of Albert F. Potter 
from the United States Forest Service 
has been announced, to take effect 
April 15. Up to 1901 Mr. Potter was 
an Arizona ranchman. He entered the 
newly organized Forest Service and 
played a large part in framing the 
regulations: governing grazing on the 
Forest Reserves. In administering 
these regulations he had associated 
with him, Mr. Will C. Barnes, who is 
also widely known and appreciated by 
range stockmen. 

In 1910 Mr. Potter was made Asso- 
ciate Forester and was in charge of 
the Forest Service until the appoint- 
ment of Col. Graves, whose resigna- 
tion also takes effect this month. His 
position has always been a difficult 
one in that it was his duty to adjust 
policies and regulations of the Forest 
Service to allow the fullest and most 
economical use of grazing privileges 
as contemplated when the reserves 
were established and also to give due 
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consideration to the ideas and demands 
of members of Congress and others 
who did not give grazing matters seri- 
ous consideration as a part of the for- 
est problem. 

During the past few months Mr, 
Potter has worked very hard to con- 
vince Congress of the injustice that 
would be done by changing the terms 
or conditions of the five-year grazing 
permits now in effect. 

In accepting Mr. Potter’s resigna- 
tion, Col. Graves made the following 
statement, which will be endorsed by 
stockmen throughout the range coun- 
ary : 

“Your retirement will be a very 
great loss to the public service. The 
work that you have done in building 
up a system of management of the 
National Forest ranges is a gigantic 
achievement. One of the most per- 
plexing problems connected with the 
organization and handling of the Na- 
tional Forests was connected with the 
grazing of livestock upon them. Pre- 
viously millions of head of stock ranged 
over the western mountains without 
any regulation whatsoever. The 
ranges were over-grazed and abused. 
Not only was their carrying capacity 
constantly deteriorating, but danger- 
ous erosion was starting in a multitude 
of places, which, if not checked, 
promised disastrous results to the agri- 
cultural’ and other industries depend- 
ent upon water. It was your work 
which built up a regulation of the Na- 
tional Forest ranges, and substituted 
orderly use for the chaos which ex- 
isted before. The system now in effect 
will be a monument for which you 
may well be satisfied and of which 
your friends will be proud.” 

Mr. Potter will make his home in 
Los Angeles and devote his time to his 
private business interests. 

Next month the Wool Grower will 
have something to say about Lt. Col. 
Greely and Mr. Sherman, who have 
been advanced to fill the places of Col. 
Graves and Mr. Potter. 





Let us know if you need sample 
copies in bringing in your quota 0! 
new subscribers. 
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Japan and Wool Production 


Address by Honorable Issa Tanimura, D. C. L., Commissioner of Livestock for the Japanese Government 


Through imperfect statistics we 
learn that the world now contains 
nearly 620,000,000 sheep, but it is dif- 
ficult to savy how much wool they pro- 
duce. ~The reason is obvious, because 
the sheep carry varying quantities of 
and some of them are 


wool never 


shorn. We are told European coun- 
tries pasture 180,000,000 sheep, and 
Asia about 92,000,000. The number of 
sheep in Australia and New Zealand 
cannot be less than 100,000,00 and in 
Africa 65,000,000. In South America 
we find perhaps 95,000,000 sheep, and 
in North America 56,000,000. Those 
found in the Chinese Republic have not 
been mentioned. 

In the United Kingdom there are 
nearly 30,000,000 121,377 
square miles, or one sheep to 2% acres, 
whereas in the United States there are 
but 48,000,000 3,026,789 
square miles, or one sheep to forty 
acres. As to inhabitants, the United 
Kingdom has one soul to every 134 
acres, while the United States has one 
to every 180 acres. If Australia has 
80,000,000 sheep the ratio will be one 
sheep to 241% acres, and one person to 
39) acres. If the Chinese Republic 
should keep 25,000,000 sheep, the ratio 
would be one sheep to 70 acres and 
one man to 6 acres. 


sheep on 


sheep on 


This would in- 
clude the sheep in Mongolia, Man- 
churia and Siberia, with an area of 
7,500,000 square miles, a population of 
33,000,000, and a sheep population of 
40,000,000. The ratio here would be 
one sheep to every 120 acres of land 
and one person to 145 acres. 

With regard to Japan, it is not worth 
while to count the number of sheep, 
as there cannot be found more than 
3,000 in all. However, we might state 
that there is one person to two acres. 
In Mongolia, Thibet and _ eastern 
Turkestan we find the ratio of one 
Person to more than 210 acres. 
Manchuria is more settled, as she is 
keeping one soul to 21 acres. In 
Siberia every man could own 320 acres 
of land. Now, from these figures, you 
May agree with me of the importance 





of describing the features of China and 
her vicinity, as a future field for great 
wool production. 

Manchuria embraces a territory of 
360,000 square miles. Its temperature 
varies between extremes of heat and 
cold. The thermometer ranges be- 
tween 90 degrees F. in summer and 
The 
atmosphere is absolutely dry by a con 
stant evaporation. 


10 degrees below zero in winter. 
Kafir corn, 
beans, millet, buckwheat, barley and 
wheat grow on the land, which needs 
more organic matter. Out of the total 
livestock, numbering 5,000,000 head, 
one will be surprised to see more than 
3,000,000 pigs. There are only about 
350,000 sheep and each farmer that 


soy- 


keeps 100 head or more of sheep has 
4 or 5 goats with them. Hay is un- 
known to them and during a severe 
winter the animals are fed with straw 
or any farm. In 
Manchuria there are now two experi- 
ment 


waste on the 


livestock, one in 
Mukden run by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and the other in between 
Mukden and Harbin, under the Jap- 


stations for 


anese management of the Manchur- 
ian Railway. The former institution 
was founded in 1906. When I visited 
there in the year 1913 I presented the 
station with 36 kinds of seeds of forage 
plants, brought back from America, 
and the results obtained from them are 
very promising. The station operated 
by the railway company was organ- 
ized but a few years ago, and now is 
seeking the result of crossing Merinos 
with the native ewes. 

It is to be expected in these semi- 
civilized portions of the world that 
the people keep cattle first for labor 
and then for meat, but not for milk; 
this because of the want of farm 
machinery run by motor. The art of 
spinning as well as weaving is still 
backward, and on the street of Kirin, 
the most important commercial center, 
I saw almost everyone wearing huge 
top-boots of sheep-skin with the wool 
inside and wearing little sheep skin 
coats. In the western Chinese dis- 


tricts the farmers are keeping 50 to 
100 sheep under artificial huts and 
furnishing them with the wheat screen- 
ings and soybean fodder. And if you 
advance still farther south the soil and 
vegetation of the steppe improves, and 
the farming gets to be more intense. 
Half a dozen to two dozen of sheep 
are kept by one family. Arriving on 
the border of Mongolia, the change 
from prairie to ploughed land is very 
abrupt and marked, the difference be- 
tween Chinese and Mongolian. 

Mongolia lies to the northwest of 
Manchuria, having an area of 1,760,- 
000 square miles, and a population of 
30,000,000 people. It is still in a 
nomadic stage of life and an average 
family owns 50 sheep, 25 horses and 
mules, and 15 horned cattle. The size 
of their flocks is much larger than 
those found in Manchuria, from 300 
to 3,000 being kept under the same 
management. Here, too, sheep and 
goats are reared together. Some of 
the wool holds a crimp similar to the 
Merino, but the brown or black spots 
are objectionable. As a rule, Mon- 
golian sheep weigh nearly as much as 
small Merinos, that is about 75 to 80 
pounds, and after the first cross they 
are a little heavier. Summer and 
winter seasons are more extreme than 
those of Manchuria. The winter tem- 
perature falls as far as 30 degrees 
below zero and the summer rises to 
58 degrees Cent. Rain and snow are 
scarce and the air is quite dry. Dur- 
ing the night the sheep are kept within 
a fence made of willows, and only the 
wealthy Mongolian farmers can afford 
to supply their sheep with straw in 
winter. 

It has been a well known saying 
that Chinese far excel the Japanese as 
herdsmen, but the Mongols beat the 
Chinese all hollow. The day is ap- 
proaching when the people will break 
their long dream of their easy life 
spending the days chewing the choicest 
viands. I was told that in Mongolia 
there had once been built a woolen 


factory, so that 


extensive several 
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English sets of machines were used, 
but careless management wrecked it. 

Up to this day the Mongolian shep- 
herds suffer the following disadvan- 
tages which should soon be overcome: 

First, the 
seeking after the ownership of land 
through the liquidation of securities 
The natives 
are constantly annoyed because of this. 

Second, the exhaustion of the or- 
ganic matter of the land, which under 


Chinese emigrants are 


upon borrowed money. 


cultivation abundance of 
chemical fertilizers to grow better and 
nutritious feed, blue 
grass, alfalfa and clover. 

Third, they lack pure bred stock for 
improving their herds and a knowl- 
edge of They also 
need veterinary aid to prevent epi- 
demics. 

One trouble throughout China, in- 
cluding Manchuria and Mongolia, is 
the lack of kindling-wood, and the 
people are in the habit of using the 
sheep manure for cooking and warm- 
ing the rooms. They do not seem te 
understand the story of the “Golden 
Hoof.” Besides, there are no special 
pastures belonging to each individual, 
thus the animals are fed on the grass 
grown over the properties of the state, 
railroads or villages, and even their 
cemeteries. 

As the skins or furs are more valu- 
able in China, the wool is regarded as 
a subordinate matter. But, when we 
come to think that this country is now 
producing 55,000,000 pounds of wool 
annually unimproved 
sheep, it is worth while to look further. 
The China wool is uneven in fibre and 
color, mixed with a large proportion 
of hair, damaged by kemp, is exceed- 
ingly coarse and of a low degree of 
elasticity, and has too much foreign 
matter in it. However, the people are 
now paying some attention to mutton. 
The natives seem to prefer wether to 


needs an 
more such as 


management. 


out of those 


lamb meat and the feed given to the 
animal before slaughtering largely de- 
termines the flavor of the 
Chinese are good cooks, and they can 


mutton. 


sasily manage to utilize all the carcass 


to advantage, leaving behind very lit- 
tle or none for tankage. 
It is indeed surprising that out of 
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56,000,000 pounds of Chinese wool, only 
30,000,000 pounds are exported. Owing 
to the careless method of gathering 
the wool from the sheep’s back, so- 
called “open ball wool” is limited to 
their spring shearing, while “skin bail 
wool” of autumn crop, the result of 
scratching from the body, cannot be 
used for foreign trade. Such waste 
product is used by the 
natives for felt, knitting, shoes, hats, 
and 3efore the war, 
some wool was so cheap in China that 
they used it in their walls as a sort 
of tie to hold it tight. 

There exists no facility for quick 
transportation. They still follow their 
old grandfather’s way of carrying the 
wool on the camel’s back, or on a raft 
over the river, having no idea of time 
and perhaps wasting a year on the 
journey. 

There are three markets for China 
wool: First, the market of Europe 
taking 70,000 pounds yearly which 
finds its way through Mukden and 
Harbin. 


generally 


carpets rugs. 


This wool generally comes 
from the district of inner Mongolia. 
Second, that exported to 
England and America, which may ex- 
ceed 25,000,000 pounds, passes on the 
way of Tientin and Shanghai. Third, 
the wool mainly for Japanese con- 
amounting to 8,000,000 
pounds, goes through the route of 
Tientin, Vladivostock or Tintao, being 
gathered from inner as well as outer 
Mongolia, and also from the northern 
part of China. The Tientin and Tintao 
markets often handle the 
Thibet, Turkestan and south China, in 
co-operating with the Shanghai mer- 
chants. 


which is 


sumption, 


wool ot 


Certainly Tientin is the great- 
est wool market in the East and 
handles 30,000,000 pounds annually. 
While we are mentioning the Tintao 
market, I would like to add some fea- 
tures in 


respect to the Shantung 


province. This province has an area 
of 55,000 square miles, having a popula- 
tion of 35,000,000 people. 
of the soil is a sandy clay, lacking in 
organic matter because of incessant 
cultivation. 
of the inhabitants is engaged in agri- 
culture, and the extension of railroads 
over 600 miles traversing the heart of 


The nature 


Almost ninety per cent 
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the peninsula furnished it fair trans- 
portation. Since the Germans put in 
their appearance, there been 
many improvements in the breeds of 
livestock. 
Mattenstock where the invaders used 
to keep fine milking stock. 


have 
I once paid a Visit to the 


I noticed 
there some Merino sheep, Saanen goats 
and Yorkshire pigs. Along the pic- 
turesque beach, where the multitudes 
used to practice salt water bathing, 
they frequently staged a wonderful 
horse show in order to encourage the 
improvement of the Chinese native 
stock. Ina corner of their experiment 
station I could not help from seeing a 
tiny patch of ground with numberless 
forage plants carried in 
“Fatherland.” 

These people also built a_ typical 
slaughtering house from which the 
noted Shantung beef was produced. 
As soon as the city of Tintao was 
turned over to Japanese hands, the 
wool which used to pass Tientin has 
increased three times and with 600,000 
head of sheep raised in the province, 
the business can no longer be over- 
looked. 

In regard to the price of China wool, 
I might state that the war naturally 
made sudden changes. 
for those wools which we used to buy 
at Tientin for 30 taels per picul, we 
now must pay the rate of 40 taels. At 
Shanghai wool that sold for 20 taels 
now brought 35 taels, and at Tintao 
prices have doubled. The high ex- 
change rate on silver also affected this. 
Shall 
we endeavor to improve the native 
sheep by simply mating them with our 
higher pedigreed stock, or shall we dis 
regard them entirely and replace them 
with more sound and profitable ani 
mals? Whether we should organize 
a syndicate with a large sum of capital 
to secure land for its own use in orde: 
to keep it absolutely clean, and cul 


from the 


For instance. 


Now the question remains: 


tivate rich forage crops or follow the 
old methods of carrying them on small 
scattered farms and co-operating with 
the natives as a sort of missionary, is 
the problem. It has been, and is still 
my opinion that the sheep for wool 
production could only be raised suc 
cessfully upon an extensive scale by 
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introducing entirely blood, 
changing the pastures frequently and 
herding the sheep under a uniform 
system. The system of small farms 
might well be adapted by the natives 


to raise the sheep as food. 


new 


Japan today operates more than a 
dozen important woolen and worsted 
mills, using more than 300,000 mules 
with 35,000 cap and flyer spindles. As 
the demand for home consumption, as 
well as a great amount for export to 
China and other Oriental markets is 
growing by fast steps, we shall require 
an immense volume of wool. At pres- 
ent Japan uses 35,000,000 pounds of 
wool every year to supply its factories. 
I understand in some places in Japan 
we have already gone into the practice 
of renovating the Chinese waste wools, 
but this is of small importance. 





TEXAS SHEEP FAT 





Southwest Texas will market 140,- 
000 to 150,000 sheep and goats, be- 
tween the middle of April and July 1. 
Shearing is already under way, and 
will be about completed by the middle 
of April. Of the supply to move, about 
100,000 are sheep, and the remainder 
goats. Few lambs will be offered, as 
flockmasters will hold wethers until 
yearlings, and keep the ewe lambs for 
breeding purposes. This assures larger 
offerings next year. 

In the past two years Texas had her 
marketable supply cut down by the 
drought, and even this year, under 
most favorable conditions, will not be 
able to stage a full comeback. In 
March, only one bunch of south Texas 
sheep arrived in Kansas City. They 
were wethers weighing 108 pounds 
that brought $15.25, and came from 
the Fort Stockton district. In pre- 
ceding years most of the Texas goats 
sold on the Kansas City yards as 
brushers, but this year they are un- 
usually fat, and killers will buy a large 
percentage of them. In the first six 
months of 1919 receipts of Texas sheep 
and goats on the Kansas City market 
were 112,000 or more than _ 100,000 
short of the normal year 1915 

cu. % 
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CONDITIONS IN BEAVERHEAD 
COUNTY, MONTANA 





On the principle of “Those whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth,” the 
sheepmen of this section must surely 
be beloved of the Lord—after the 
driest and poorest range season in the 
history of Beaverhead County, we 
have had the worst winter. It began 
in October and has not let up yet and 
it is nearly April. We have been feed- 
ing $20 to $30 hay and it’s a good ewe 
which has not eaten her head off. 

I have noted the efforts of our good 
friends, the wool dealers, to depress 
the value of wool clip—the most ex- 
pensive and best clip we have ever 
raised. It seems to me that the use 
that is being made of the stock of wool 
now in the Government’s hands is not 
a very worthy one. This wool is left 
over and inferior wool, some of -it 
years old, which was turned over to 
the Government by the dealers when it 
made its purchases in 1918. The deal- 
ers took occasion then to clean their 
lofts of all undesirable trash and this 
wool is now being used by means of 
auction sales to set a level of prices on 
which the 1920 clip shall be marketed 
and it looks like they are making it 
work. 





I trust that all wool men will. wire 
their senators of this fraud, as I have 
done, and urge them to use every en- 
deavor to keep this trash off the mar- 
ket until December 1 at least. There’s 
less than 100,000,000 pounds but it is 
being used to our great detriment. 
This is a year where the wool men 
need a good price for both wool and 
lambs if they ever did. 

J. E. MORSE, Montana. 





ST. JOE, IDAHO, PERMITTEES 
MEET IN SPOKANE 





Twenty-five stockmen who annually 
run about 100,000 head of sheep and 
some cattle on the St. Joe (Idaho) 
range, attended the yearly meeting of 
the Forest Users’ Association at Spo- 
kane early in March, filed their appli- 
cations for allotments, elected officers 
and discussed rules and _ regulations 
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with representatives of the Forestry 
Department. Charles Bruihl of Benge 
was chosen president ; A. W. Lemon of 
Garfield, vice president; R. A. Balch of 
Spokane, secretary; and Frank M. 
Rothrock of Spokane, James M. Davis 
of Pullman and Mr. Bruihl, members 
of the advisory board. Users of the 
forest are mostly northern Idaho and 
eastern Washington breeders, includ- 
ing some from the Yakima Valley. 
Assistant Supervisor Roche _repre- 
sented Supervisor S. E. Beatty of the 
St. Joe Forest, and A. D. Decker, land 
agent of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany, and W. J. Ross, chief fire warden 
of the Coer d’Alene Timber Protec- 
tive Association, met with the sheep- 
men. Sentiment at the meeting was 
that the new Forestry Service ruling 
barring sheep and cattle from white 
pine areas is without justification, and 
the association drafted a recommenda- 
tion to the department that two white 
pine areas be set aside for five years’ 
experimentation and that close records 
be kept of the actual damage done by 
grazing herds, which is believed to be 
negligible. No permits are being is- 
sued to new grazers on these areas, on 
the theory that grazing live stock 
break down young trees, loosen the 
earth on the hilltops, increase erosion 
and curtail growth. Old permit hold- 
ers are given five years in which to 
find new grazing grounds. Allotments 
on the St. Joe will be made at a later 


date. Ordinarily the forest is opened 
May 15. G.N. A. 





CALIFORNIA POOL PLANNED 





Sheep growers, representing twelve 
counties of the state, have organized 
for the formation of a state-wide wool 
pool. According to the plan, all of 
this year’s wool output will be placed 
in warehouses under the control of 
one man, who will be authorized to 
dispose of it. The scheme brings the 
industry under the supervision of the 
farm bureaus of the state. Experts 
say it will result in better prices for 
the state wool clip, facilitate ship- 
ment to the Eastern market and re- 
duce handling expenses. 
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Our Australian Letter 


Very useful rains have fallen and 
the position in many parts has been 
materially relieved, though speaking 
generally it cannot yet be said that 
the drought has broken. So sheep and 
cattle owners are not yet rid of their 
worries and anxieties, and these have 
been considerably added to during the 
past year by the increase in the Wild 
Dog (dingo). 

Just recently a deputation of stock 
owners waited upon the New South 
Wales Government with the request 
that it should erect 150 miles of dog 
proof fencing and repair 180 miles on 
the borders of Quneensland and North 
Australia. One well known pastoral- 
ist estimated that the dog pest was 
responsible for the loss of £1,200,000 
a year in lessened sheep and wool pro- 
duction and outgoing expenditure. He 
had left the country, driven out by 
dogs. The lessees had erected nearly 
200 miles of dog-proof fence on the 
Queensland border, at a cost of over 
£20,000, and were spending £1000 a 
year towards its maintenance. 

Another prominent pastoralist 
stated that on the properties he was in- 
terested in he had lost 100,000 sheep 
through drought and dogs this year. 
Fifty per cent of the losses were due 
to dogs. He paid £5 per scalp in some 
instances, and for 425 dogs killed he 
paid £1329. s 

Taking an area now of about 20 mil- 
lion acres in the northwest corner of 
New South Wales, it is into this area 
that most of the dogs come from the 
adjoining states. The leaseholders of 
quite three-quarters of this area have 
given up the idea of trying to keep 
sheep, owing principally to the dogs. 

In the stock district of Milparinka, 
which is included in the above area, 
there were in the year 1907, 391,000 
sheep, and today only about 60,000. In 
the stock district of Wanaaring, por- 
tion of which is included in the above 
20 million acres, there was in the year 
1907, 393,000 sheep, and today only 
about 50,000. 

As the sheep go out the country be- 


By R. H. Harrowell 


comes a breeding ground for dogs, as 
it is now, and unless the dog trouble 
is dealt with at once, the few sheep 
remaining in this area must soon all 
disappear. When the dogs from South 
Australia and Queensland are added to 
those of this area in New South Wales 
the danger is easily seen that not only 
the sheep men in adjoining districts 
are in, but the whole of the Western 
Division and the State, as large num- 
bers of dogs have and are now cross- 
ing the Darling river from west to 
east. 

The shearers are evidently prepar- 
ing for new demands upon the pastor- 
alists. Various branches of the Aus- 
tralian Workers Union have sent in 
the resolutions carried. Your readers 
will surely be interested in some of 
them, which are as follows: 

“That all stations be compelled to 
supply sufficient vehicles to convey all 
men from the nearest point of the rail- 
way from one station to another.” 

“That all tin plates be abolished and 
chinaware substituted.” 

“That sufficient lights be supplied in 
all huts.” 

“That all employees in the pastoral 
industry be paid adequate travelling 
expenses to and from the shed.” 

“That all fares and expenses be paid 
to the shed, and from the shed to the 
next shed.” 

“That shed hands’ fares be paid both 
ways.” 

“The combs and cutters be provided 
by the employer free of charge.” 

“That meat (beef and mutton) be 
supplied by employer to shearers and 
pressers free of charge.” 

“That a good and sufficient scale of 
rations be made compulsory, to be 
‘supplied to all station hands, such as 
vegetables, butter, custard powders, 
etc.” 

“That all wooden bunks be abolished 
and spring mattresses, bed ticks, and 
bedding be supplied.” 

“That sanitary conditions be im- 
proved, and proper baths, showers, and 
water be laid on to living quarters, 


and rainwater be available for cooking 
purposes.” 

“That spring mattresses be supplied, 
together with fibre or kapok.” 
“That shed hands be paid 

week.” 

“That the next award provide that 
the employer shall supply combs and 
cutters, food and fares 
shearers.” 


£6 per 


free to all 


“That china and aluminum ware be 
provided in all huts instead of tin.” 

“That a library be installed in all 
huts.” 

“That the employer 
phones.” 

“That shearers be paid £10 per 
week, with keep, and maximum num- 
ber of sheep to be shorn in one day to 
be 72.” 

“That 33 hours constitute a week’s 
work in the shearing industry.” 

“That roustabouts be not compelled 
in wet weather to work around the 
shed or elsewhere.” 

“That the rate for shearing flock 
sheep be £3 per hundred and found. 
Rams to be paid for at double rates, 
and all other sheep pro rata.” 

These are only a few of the fantastic 
resolutions, and it remains to be seen 
whether all, or any of them will be for- 
mulated into actual demands. 

The recent rains, though not being 
sufficient to cause a general break up 
of the drought, will have a marked ef- 
fect on the fat stock market. 

New South Wales graziers point out 
that prices for beef must remain high 
for many months, because the fat cat 
tle are not in the country, and not 
likely to be in the country for some 
time, and very little relief can be ex 
pected from Queensland. Over most 
of the southern half of Queensland the 
season has been bad, and fat cattle 
there are scarce. 


provide tele- 


Moreover, it is very 


difficult to land in Sydney what are 
there; most of the roads are impass 
able owing to drought, and they be far, 
even hundreds of miles from a railway. 

As things are, dear beef is inev- 
There are graziers in Sydney 


table. 
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today who will show you where they 
have paid as much as £8 and £10 per 
head to keep their cattle alive. These 


cattle or at least many of them are 


now only poor stores. Other graziers 
have paid anything from £4 upawrds 
for fodder and agistment. Perhaps, 
too, the cattle have been on their hands 
In ad- 
dition, there are the losses which they 


for two or even three years. 


have suffered in spite of the huge ex- 
In face of all this, they point 
out, how can beef be cheap? 


pense. 


In place of 25,000 head of cattle 
per month, such as we have been get- 
ting for most of 1919, Sydney will be 
lucky to receive 10,000 head per month 
during the next six months. In place 
of 400,000 sheep per month, Home- 
bush, the Sydney metropolitan stock 
yards, can expect about 120,000. And 
the numbers may keep down like that 
till after next winter. 


Woolgrowers are already tackling 
the position that will confront them 
when the Imperial purchase scheme 
ends on June 30th next. 


The latest figures of Australian pro- 
duction are those of 1917 contained in 
Bulletin No. 12 of the production sta- 
tistics for 1907-08 to 1917-18, issued by 
the Commonwealth Statistician. The 
total value of production for 1917 is 
there estimated at £283,609,000, com- 
pared with £270,412,000 in 1916 and 
£218,104,000 in 1913, the last complete 
pre-war year. A 
six years may be made as follows: 


comparison over 


1913 1918 
Thous. £ Thous. £ 
Agriculture 45,754 57,967 
Pastoral 51,615 93,395 
Dairy, Poultry, 

SO 20,280 31,326 
Forestry & Fish- 

Scene 6,432 5,523 
ne 25,645 25,591 
Manufacturing ..... 57,022 69,867 

Total 205,748 283,609 


The value of production per head of 
Population was £45:8:ld in 1913, 
£55.2s in 1916, and £57:17s in 1917. 
It is necessary to emphasize that the 
figures do not mean an increase in pro- 
duction. 
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HIDDEN FLOCKS IN THE 
BALKANS 

In the Balkans the flocks are in 
such fine shape that considerable quan- 
tities of native wool are reaching the 
markets. This is naturally a great 
sheep-raising country. Before the 
Austrian invasion the little country 
of Montenegro alone had 30,000,000 
sheep roaming over her hillsides. 

The establishment of modern woolen 
mills throughout the country is re- 
garded by far-sighted citizens as a 
likely development of post-war re- 
construction. That they are sorely 
evident to anyone who 
passes through the Balkans today, for 


needed is 
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Austrian military confiscators swept 
through the country in 1916, in some 
parts of the Balkans, Serbia especially, 
the natives proved too clever for the 
marauders. Harassed for years by the 
Turks with oppressive taxes, the Serbs 
in the country around Tetovo, near 
the Albanian border, had had prac- 
tical experience in concealing their 
flocks and herds. Many drove their 
sheep and cattle into the mountains 
and secreted them for months. Some 
even buried them beneath haystacks. 
When the enemy was driven back 
they came forward with supplies of 
raw tmaterials. Combined 
with the American Red Cross clothing 


wool and 





ers 








A Scene in the Wool Market at Tetevo, Servia. 


everywhere there is a lack of clothing. 

The natives have been accustomed 
through the ages, to make their own 
clothes home-spun cloth and 
their method of spinning and weaving 
wool has not ghanged since Biblical 
This method is so slow 
that it takes a long time for cloth to 
be ready, either for home wear or the 


from 


times. old 


market. The spinner draws pieces of 
bundle on the distaff, 


deftly twists it between forefinger and 


wool from a 
thumb and it becomes all-wool thread. 
From this thread the cloth is woven 
by hand, a tedious process, consuming 
much time. 

Despite the fact that German and 


distribution their stocks of wool are 
going far towards relieving the ragged 
and destitute condition of the Balkan 
people. 

With the present primitive process 
of weaving cloth in use, however, it 
will take decades to provide clothes for 
the ragged, half-naked inhabitants of 
that part of Europe. So one of the 
principal relief efforts of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has been the distribu- 
tion of used American garments to 
these people. Tons and tons of second- 
hand clothing have been brought over 
from America through the Red Cross 
and given to the shivering, suffering 
populace. 
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THE WOOL GROWER AND THE 
COMMISSION PLAN OF 
SELLING WOOL 


Methods of selling wool will neces- 
sarily often be discussed by the 
National Wool Grower in serving the 
interest of sheep raisers of the United 
States. 


The whole question was most ably 
and fairly presented by Dr. McClure 
in his convention address, which was 
printed in our January issue. We shall 
not need to go beyond or back of that 
discussion, nor to differ from its state- 
ments in future work in support of 
this policy that has been so strongly 
approved by the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


The present season seems likely to 
give a large volume of business to the 
few strictly commission concerns now 
in the field. Their success can be ex- 
pected to increase the number of 
houses operated on that plan and in a 
few years to make home sales to 
speculators as scarce as such sales now 
are in disposing of sheep and lambs. 

The speculative house that also 
solicits consignments is asking its 
patrons to consider it able adequately 
to represent them on the selling side 
while it is at the same time operating 
a buyer on its own account. Next 
season should see the government’s 
plan of voluntary licensing under the 
Warehouse Act of 1914 in operation. 
Concerns that elect to operate under 
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that plan will be entitled to confidence 
of consignors, as their books and 
accounts as well as sales’ reports to 
consignors will be subject to inspection 
by the government. 

The great value of co-operative 
commission sales agencies will in no 
way decline with the increase in num- 
ber of private concerns doing the same 
style of business. The co-operative 
concerns will then continue to serve 
their members and the industry gener- 
ally in improving the character of 
services rendered by commission 
houses through their controlling in- 
fluence resulting from their position in 
the market as sellers of large quanti- 
ties of wool. 

Growers who adopt a fixed policy 
of selling their wool through the com- 
mission houses of their choice will 
relieve themselves of much anxiety and 
over any period of successive years 
will be the gainers financially. 





PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK SHOW 





At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted, 
making the Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition at Portland, Oregon, 
the official sheep show of the National 
Wool Growers Association. This ac- 
tion was taken with the idea of en- 
couraging the development of a large 
sheep show on the Pacific coast, so 
that stock from that show might go to 
the International and the other lead- 
ing shows of the United States. It 
was felt that by developing this Port- 
land show more breeders would be 
induced to fit their sheep to show con- 
dition and that these sheep would not 
only be shown at Portland but*at the 
fairs and other stock shows in the 
Western territory. The facilities for 
showing live stock at Portland are un- 
surpassed in the United States and we 
hope and urge Western sheepmen to 
promote their flocks for exhibit at 
Portland in November. No premiums 
will be offered at this show by the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
but the association has given to the 
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show its active-moral support and will 
do everything possible to develop it 
into a great Western sheep show. 





THE PRICE OF CLOTHES 


The statement “A Suit of Clothes,” 
issued in January by the National Wool 
Grower, has been given wide circula- 
tion and brought forth a good deal of 
comment. No serious objection has 
been made to the facts presented 
though one manufacturer states that 
it disregards the effect on final price 
that results from the addition of 
numerous profits all figured on per- 
centage basis, when there is a raise in 
the initial cost of material. 

Another manufacturer cites the 
great advance in wages paid to mill 
employes, but also explains that much 
of the advance in the price of clothes 
came as a result of the extra number 
of jobbers and speculators who com- 
menced to operate last spring. This 
manufacturer also considers that un- 
usual profits will disappear with the 
absorption of stocks held by specula- 
tors and return to more settled con- 
ditions. If he is right, the public 
should get cheaper clothes from wool 
marketed at present values. 





AN INJUSTICE 

We note with concern a concerted 
effort on the part of wool dealers and 
manufacturers to hammer down by 
hook or crook prices on this year’s 
wool clip. We do not note any cor- 
responding efforts to reduce the prices 
on manufactured cloth nor on the fin- 
ished articles of woolen wear sold by 
the retailer. 

We heretofore advised the 
public that by no possibility can there 
be more than $5.27 worth of wool in 
the very best average all-wool suit for 
business men, nor more than $7.37 of 
the very highest grade of fine medium 
wool in the most expensive fabrics 
that can be put in a suit such as will 
retail for $80 and such as the tailor 
will charge from $100 to $125 for muaik- 
ing. Reduced to percentages the lew 
cost of wool in a suit is a revelation 


have 
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to the average consumer—less than 10 
per cent! 

We desire to advise the public and 
the wool dealer and the manufacturer 
that even at the present apparently 
high prices for wool the great 
majority of wool growers cannot 
break even on their operations for the 
past year. They have not only had to 
contend against the high average cost 
of everything needed in their business 


but have suffered from the worst 
weather conditions known in _ the 
Rocky Mountain region, by rea- 


son of the drought of 1919 which 
was followed by the hard winter of 
1919-20. This winter began in Octo- 
ber, two months earlier than usual— 
and has continued in almost uninter- 
rupted severity up to date. 

For these reasons the stockman has 
been compelled to purchase double the 
normal quantity of winter feed, hay 
and grain, at the highest level of 
prices he has ever paid. The net re- 
sult is that the average cost of main- 
taining sheep during the past year will 
in no case be less than $9 per head and 
on up to $12 per head in very many 
cases. 

The average sheep shear seven and 
one-half pounds of wool. If the 
grower receives 60 cents per pound 
net for this wool his return will be 
$4.50. The average flock will produce 
70 per cent of marketable lambs at 
shipping or selling time, after all 
losses are deducted. These lambs if 
sold at 16 cents for tops and 14 
cents for feeders in Chicago and 
Missouri River markets, after deduct- 
ing freights, losses, expenses of ship- 
ping, shrinkages and commissions 
and yardage fees, will net about 
11 cents per pound at the ship- 
ping point, and will average to weigh 
seventy pounds and be worth $7.70 per 
head. Seventy per cent of this means 
$5.39 per ewe for lambs with enough 
cull or cut back lambs on hand to bring 
the total lamb product up to say $6 per 
ewe. Added to wool returns of $4.50 
we have a total return from ewes of 
$10.50 per head. Compare this with 
costs averaging around $11. per head 
and tell us where the grower will re- 
ceive any profit or interest even on 
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present prices, on an investment of $20 
or more for each ewe he owns. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH. 





THE SHODDY BILL IN CONGRESS 





Mr. French’s bill for a “Truth in 
Fabric Law” was considered by the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce beginning March 
19. Congressmen Rogers, French and 
Rainey spoke in the interest of the 
bills of which they are the authors and 
were followed by the representatives 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and of the Tri-State Wool 
Growers. 

The opponents of the bill appeared 
before the committee during the next 
week and were followed by Dr. Wilson 
for the Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation and representatives of num- 
erous other organizations. 

The manufacturers appear to sup- 
port the Rogers bill, which is pat- 
terned after the British Merchandise 
Marks Act. This bill is designed to 
prevent misbranding but does not re- 
quire that any goods be labelled or 
branded. 

The Rainey bill requires labelling of 
goods to show their make-up but 
seeks to avoid any expense for en- 
forcement by relying upon competit- 
ors to report and make out cases for 
conviction of producers of misbranded 
goods. 

Mr. French made an exhaustive arg- 
ument for his bill. Its opponents have 
argued against it chiefly on the 
grounds of cost of enforcement, diffi- 
culty in detection of amounts of 
shoddy used, and the inferiority of 
some unused wool in comparison with 
the best grades of shoddy. The first 
point of objection is not serious when 
the needs of buyers of clothing are 
considered. The second criticism can 
also be made against the Rogers bill, 
which the manufacturers favor, as tes- 
timony as to the contents of a fabric 
would be necessary to conviction un- 
der either law. The unsoundness of 
the third point of objection is shown 
in the testimony presented on behalf 
of the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation which appears in this issue. 
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CENTRAL OREGON SALES 





There are not many sheep changing 
hands in the central Oregon country, 
because of the closeness of the lamb- 
ing season. One choice band of two- 
year-old Rambouillet ewes went for 
$18 near the town of Alfalfa. Another 
band is reported to have sold in north- 
ern Lake County for $20 a head. A 
small, badly-mixed band near Red- 
mond made $17.50. There are quite a 
few sheep for sale, one splendid band 
of 5,000 head being offered with its 
range for $20 per head. This entire 
band sheared over ten pounds last 
year, which is quite high for the cen- 
tral Oregon country, as a large shear- 
ing average. Klamath Falls sheepmen 
have been inquiring around Bend for 
yearling or young ewes, but there is 
none of this stuff available. It is un- 
likely that any more stuff will change 
hands until after lambing and shear- 
ing. R. A. W. 





IN SOUTHERN IDAHO 





We are well along into April and 
still the weather is very cold, and no 
indication of spring. Sheepmen are 
still buying corn and twenty dollar hay, 
although the bands are usually out on 
the range two weeks earlier than this. 
There is no indication of green feed 
starting, and there is also a scarcity 
of water on the desert. The percent- 
age of winter lambs marked is some- 
what less than normal, but the quality 


‘ is good. However, the ewes are badly 


in need of green feed to keep the lambs 
growing. 

Sheep coming back from the Utah 
and Nevada deserts are in poor con- 
dition, and there has been consider- 
able loss in them the last two weeks. 

No offers on wool are being made. 
Earlier in the season some yearling 
ewes were contracted at $12.00 out of 
the shearing corral. Owing to the poor 
range prospects and the tightness of 
the money market, there have been n0 
recent sales. Good young late lamb- 
ing ewes are being offered at $15.0 
before shearing, but there are no buy- 
ers in the field. E. R. M. 
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The conditions now existing in the 
wool trade are very similar to those of 
a year ago. The demagd for cloth is 
somewhat stronger than at that time 
and continues with apparently small 
regard to price. 

There is a considerable stock of wool 
on hand but not sufficient to hurt the 
market. (The statistics for stock on 
hand and wool consumption in 1919 
and in January and February of this 
year, appeared in the March issue of 
the National Wool Grower.) 

The demand for finer wools is in 
excess of the supply and much of the 
Government stock, while a factor in 
the market, does not directly come 
into competition with the 1920 clip. 

Growers need to remember that wool 
prices are not out of line with values 
of other articles of commerce. There 
is no more reason for decline in wools 
of three-eighths-blood grade and above 
than in building material or anything 
else the wool grower has to buy. It 
is logical to expect wool to change 
when other commodities change, ‘but 
not until then. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
attempted to curb speculation. There 
does not appear to be serious shortage 
of money for advances on consigned 
wools, though conservatism in making 
advances is to be expected where clips 
contain large amounts of the coarsest 
grades. 


With money tight for speculative 
use, buyers appear to prefer to wait 
until the wool is shorn to see what 
general business conditions exist at 
that time. If they operate earlier it 
will probably be through growers who 
have not studied the situation being 
willing to sell at prices too low to be 
resisted. With the opportunity of se- 
curing advances on consignment it 
seems like good business to put clips 
into the hands of commission houses 
to be sold on the same basis as specu- 
lators’ stocks are disposed of. 

Our Boston correspondent seems 
fairly optimistic for one so close to the 
trade at the time of year when efforts 
are made to lower the cost of material. 
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The Wool Situation 


The situation in clips from cross bred 
sheep is not discouraging, especially 
when considered along with conditions 
in the lamb market. 

3oston quotations of April 3, with 
corresponding grease prices for aver- 
age shrinkages, are unchanged. 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET 





By Our Boston Correspondent 

In some particulars wool market 
conditions show moderate improve- 
ment during the past month, though 
the market is still overshadowed by an 
overplus of auctions. Since the last 
report in this department, the United 
States government has held a four- 
day series and the Committee of Lon- 
don Wool Brokers, acting for the 


3ritish government, a one-day sale. 













SHEEP PICTURES 


For the best sheep picture received 
each month, suitable for reproduction 
in the Wool Grower, we offer $5.00 
cash. For the five next best we will 
give five subscriptions to this paper, 
Sharply defined, Western pictures 
that have not previously been pub- 
lished will be given the preference. 
Glossy prints preferred. 


The sales held by the United States 
government were a disappointment to 


both officials and the trade. To the 
former, because only about 4,000,000 
pounds of wool were sold out of 19,- 
000,000 catalogued; and to the latter 
because it was made evident that the 
Government is not yet ready to cut 
prices to the point where the wools 
can be sold. The Government stocks 
consist nearly altogether of inferior or 
coarser wool. 

However, one result has followed 
the showing made during the series. 
The three-day series announced for 
April has been cut to a single day, 
April 8, when a duobleheader sale will 
be held, for the first time since the 
auctions were inaugurated. As the 
March series was unique in the small 


volume of wool sold, so the April 
series will be without precedent as to 
the feature of holding two sessions in 
one day. Incidentally the new plan is 
considered as in some sort an answer 
to the demand from the West that the 
Government auctions be suspended for 
the summer as was done last year. 

Whether this view of the situation 
is correct or not, the official announce- 
ment of the purpose to he'd one-day 
sales through the summer reads as 
though it was intended as an argument 
in answer to the plea of the wool 
growers for consideration. The of- 
ficial plan given out from Washington 
late in March is: 

1. To have but one sale a month 
for the months of April, May and June, 
offering at each sale approximately 
five to six million pounds of wool, this 
policy to be continued until such time 
as market conditions may justify a 
change. 

2. Should indications at one sale, 
and the market conditions at the time, 
justify increasing the offerings and 
two sales instead of one, 
proper recommendations will be sub- 
mitted at the time. 


holding 


It is certain that the new announce- 
ment is not in harmony with the views 
of the wool trade. One section of the 
trade would like to see the Govern- 
ment wool put up for sale as fast as 
possible, all offerings to be sold to the 
highest bidder without reserve. Still 
another section would be glad to have 
the auctions suspended indefinitely, or 
at least until November, as asked for 
by the wool growers. It is considered 
by everybody that the Government 
auctions have got to the point where 
they are a nuisance to the trade, and a 
detriment to the wool industry of the 
country. Still it is recognized that the 
Government has surplus wool to sell, 
and that the responsible officials are 
anxious to terminate ownership as 
soon as possible. 


At the first British auction, January 
21, the top price was $2.86 clean, but 





(Continued on Page 33.) 
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Statement of the Secretary 


Before the Congressional Committee on Pure Fabric Legislation 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Committee, I am here today represent- 
ing the National Association of Wool 
Growers. Our membership represents 
altogether the ownership of between 
75 and 80 per cent of the sheep in this 
country. These members whom I 
represent today are very much in- 
terested in this question, as evidenced 
by this resolution, which was passed 
at their last annual convention held in 
January: 

“Resolved, That we, the National 
Wool Growers Association, earnest- 
ly urge the protection of both the 
public and the wool growers of this 
country, that the Congress of the 
United States shall, at its earliest 
possible moment, enact legislation 
making it compulsory to make 
known the presence of substitutes 
for virgin wool, especially shoddy 
and substitutes in fabrics purporting 
to contain wool and apparel made 
from such fabrics.” 

We are not stipulating regarding 
the details of the bill, because we be- 
lieve the committee is better qualified 
to judge as to how the principles shall 
be carried out in framing the law. Mr. 
Chairman, we feel that although we 
are here representing growers of wool, 
the buyers of clothing are principally 
interested in Mr. French’s bill. Their 
interest comes first. We feel that 
there is very little argument as to the 
right of the public to know what they 
are getting when they buy woolen 
clothes. We feel that the public has a 
right to know what they are buying. 
They certainly need to know. 

The growers’ interest is secondary. 
We do not know whether it will raise 
the price of wool or not. I would 
strongly corroborate what Mr. Mc- 
Dowell and Mr. Hamilton have said, 
that in spite of the apparently high 
price of wool, the profit in producing 
it is not so much as compared with 
what it used to be. We feel that 
growers are entitled to any indi- 
rect benefit that may come to them 
through giving the public a right to 
buy fresh or virgin wool if they want 


it, or something else if they want it, 
but we believe the public is the party 
of first interest. 

We are most concerned regarding 
the reputation of our product. We 
feel that with the condition as it is 
coming to exist now, the public in a 
very large degree are getting a very 
wrong conception of the value of wool 
for clothing purposes. We feel that 
the reputation of our product is in 
danger and that this legislation is only 
designed to put the wool sold by grow- 
ers into fair competition with other 
materials. 

As evidence of the situation in this 
matter, there is the matter that some- 
one mentioned this morning regard- 
ing the action of the New Jersey Re- 
tail Clothiers Association. The re- 
tailer is the man who first gets the 
reaction of the public as to any dissat- 
isfaction in buying clothes. It has 
been stated in public meetings by rep- 
resentatives of retailers’ organizations 
that they cannot continue in business 
with the character of goods they have 
to offer their customers. It was for 
that reason that a_ resolution was 
passed in January last, asking for leg- 
islation to make known the contents 
of fabrics purporting to contain wool. 
I think that action of the New Jersey 
Retail Clothiers Association was very 
significant in support of my argument 
that the public are vitally interested in 
this question and are the parties of 
first interest, and that the situation 
has reached a critical stage when the 
retailers of those goods will go on rec- 
ord in support of this legislation, to 
which the manufacturers from whom 
they buy, so far as I know, have gen- 
erally been opposed. 

As we understand the question 
which is before you, it is not the ex- 
pectation that the use of shoddy and 
remade and reworked woolen products 
will be absolutely stopped. We do not 
think that is the intention. But the 


intention is that the public shall have 
the means, as they have the right, to 
know what it is they are buying. At 
the present time they are in a _ very 


large degree misled in buying “all- 
wool” and othes fabrics which are pre- 
sented to them in a way to lead them 
to suppose that they are the best qual- 
ity, when as a matter of fact they are 
very inferior, often because they con- 
tain an amount of reworked wool 
which the purchaser can not detect. 
It was stated this morning that the 
public now has a chance to exercise its 
right to know the content of what it 
is buying in the way of food and drugs 
and in the way of insecticides,—as it 
was stated, “bug powders.” We feel 
that that statement is entirely right 
and that there is no principle of law to 
be violated by giving them the same 
right and opportunity in respect to the 
clothing that they buy. The gentle- 
man who made that statement _ this 
morning, I believe, overlooked one 
consideration. They not only have the 
right to know the content of the prod- 
uct in the case of food, drugs and in- 
secticides, but also in the case of auto- 
mobile tires: There was a case han- 
dled by the Federal Trade Commission 
along the line of the question pre- 
sented in Mr. French’s bill. 
a case of a remade tire, reworked from 
partially worn tires and made over to 
look like a new tire. The order of the 
commission was that this company 
and its employees should cease and de- 
sist from “making representations by 
verbal statements, or statements in 
advertising matter, or otherwise, which 
are calculated and designed to create 
the belief and impression among the 
consumers of automobile tires that re- 
built and reconstructed 
stamped with new names and brands 
are new tires manufactured from new 





It was 


tires, fre 


material,” and also to cease and desist 
from “selling or offering for sale re 
built and reconstructed automobile 
tires unless it is plainly and promi- 
nently indicated on the said tire that 
it is reconstructed or rebuilt.” 

We believe, under our laws and cot 
stitution, that it is quite within reason 
to give the public the chance to know 
when they are buying remade or re 
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worked wool goods as well as automo- 
bile tires. 

It has been stated here that this 
proposed legislation is also a protec- 
tion to the honest manufacturer. I do 
not quite agree with stating it that 
way. I do not like to appear to sup- 
port any implication that the men who 
do not mark the amount of 
shoddy in their wool are necessarily 
dishonest. I do not think that would 
be a fair statement, but we are stating 
that the manufacturer who wants to 
put in all fresh wool or virgin wool in 
his manufactured garments now meets 
unfair competition in that other goods 
on the market can have just as strong 
representations made regarding them 
as he can make regarding his own 
goods which are of a decidedly supe- 
rior character. 

Much may be said regarding the 
possible merit of some shoddy and the 
possible low value of some virgin wool. 
I recognize that it is a hard question 
to draw the line as to what is shoddy 
and what is not, but it has to be drawn 
I have no doubt that a 
remade automobile tire may be a bet- 
ter tire than a new tire, but they are 
required to be marked as_ recon- 
structed tires. No doubt oleomarga- 
rine and some other food products 
sold under a specific mark are at times 
better than the original. But the prin- 
ciple has been established that the line 
has to be drawn between material in 
its original form and after being re- 
worked or processed. It seems to be 
only logical in this case to draw it as 
provided in Mr. French’s bill, to re- 
quire the plain marking of material 
that has been previously spun or 
woven into cloth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we cannot ad- 
mit that there is any room for argn- 
ment on the principles in this bill. The 
other bills that have been presented 
are before you and we believe that so 
far as they go, most of them are good, 
but we do not think they go far 
enough. We think that the public, 
and secondarily the growers, are en- 
titled to whatever may be the result of 
marking these goods to show what 
they contain. We are not concerned 
with the details and technicalities of 


now 


somewhere. 
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the matter..We feel that you are more 
competent to handle those details than 
we are to suggest them, and our mem- 
bers are relying on the judgment of 
the committee to give us a law that 
will give the public its rights and the 
wool growers whatever benefit may 
come from the operation of a law 
which allows the public to know clear- 
ly and at all times what it is buying. 





ORGANIZING MAINE SHEEP 
GROWERS 





The Maine Sheep & Wool Growers’ 
Association, Inc., plans a campaign 
over the entire state for organizing 
local communities. The object is to 
get and keep in touch with wool grow- 
ers and to see that the clips in their 
sections are assembled properly at the 
nearest shipping point. 


Expert wool graders stationed at 
each shipping station is the plan of the 
association as far as possible. Then 
the wool from each grower will be 
graded in his presence, after which it 
will be tagged and shipped to market. 
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Sheep For Sale 





Ewes 1 year and up 
200 Rams 

Also 40 Head Cattle 
Some Deeded Range 


W. G. KING 
Watson, Utah 











Ewes For Sale 





1500 Good Fine-wool Yearling Ewes, 
price $13 per head at shearing corral, 
with wool off, about May 1. 


Will also sell 2500 straight two-year- 
old fine-wool ewes bred to Rambouillet 
bucks, will begin lambing May 5th, 
price $20 per head, delivered at shear 
ing corral, with wool off, about May 1. 
These sheep will be sold in lots to suit 
purchaser, without range. Address 


G. W. FRENCH 


Box 567 Riverton, Wyo. 








staple combing wool. 


and inspect this flock. 





Rams—DELAINES—Ewes 





Our Type of Delaine. 


We have a flock of 5000 head of Pure Bred Delaine Ewes that competent 
judges have pronounced “the best large flock in America.” Ours is one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest flock in the West. We are breeding a big, 
heavy-wooled, heavy-boned sheep that carries a fleece of beautiful, long 
Wool will be high for many years—this kind of 
wool. We offer for sale 500 head of Delaine Rams—both registered stud 
rams and range rams. We hope you will come and make your selection 


J. E. Smith Livestock Co. 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 
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LIVE MUTTON MARKET to $16.00, that class of stock being as 
Sheep For Sale PROSPEROUS scarce as yearlings. Killers have been ‘ 
dependent on fat ewes for their supply t 
We are offering for sale about 4,000 Barring an occasional break of from of heavy mutton, paying $14.50 to y 
a aabeedioet due” an ater 50c to $1.00 per cwt., the recent course $15.00 for a few, but buying the bulk I 
cross being Shropshire and Hamp- of the sheep and lamb market has been at $13.50 to $14.25. t 
— poner: | yor pn sagt 7 highly creditable. Dressed trade has Killers have thrown no money about a 
| soe Prices $20 per head with held high levels for longer periods loosely in the vicinity of the sheep b 
ree f til aft heari i 7 i >Very 
pene pont he gee bn —— than ever before. Pulled wool has_ house, in fact, they have resisted every P 
Bonestee! State Bank, Bonesteel, sold readily and all kinds of by-pro- advance strenuously and hammered 
South Dakota. duct has found prompt bids. A few prices at every opportunity, using . 
loads of light lambs sold at $20.50 to direct stuff from Denver at Chicago S 
$20.75, the bulk going over the scales to pound values there which in turn k 
ee a ~— sa at $19.00 to $20.00, with shorn stock exerted an adverse influence on West- n 
ansas Valley, San. ‘wit 13 var’ at $16.50 to $17.50. Weight has been ern prices. The constant protest of the c 
water — No improvements. Will penalized as usual, killers showing packer has been that the stuff was too c 
tae ee = bs none Valley. owil marked preference for light lambs. high > erage sg cnn and yet a 
command grazing right on Forest; 4% i j isapn- every lamb kille as made money. 16 
mile from loading point on D. & R. G. bahar ee sey Se 3. & F 
main line. 12 hours to Denver, next peared, being too scarce to quote much i 
to peg cme po manager be bought of the time, but have sold at a range Vv 
o , t ’s dri t ‘ 
pa a $25. Bg a can. of $16.50 to $18.00. Unless carrying UTAH WOOL GROWERS’ NEW h 
excessive weight killers have found SECRETARY p 
H. R. KYLIE h ful hati f 1 b - 
Care Forest Service, Denver, Colo. them usetul to substitute tor lambs. rats ‘ 
Wooled wethers have sold at $15.00 Williard Hansen, Jr., who was cl 
recently elected secretary of the it 
Utah Wool Growers Association is $ 
Registered Shipping Established 1863 busily engaged in putting this organ- 
Mark ization upon its feet. Other Western 
J. BATEMAN & Co. P oS b 
"eee states, notably Wyoming, Washington, g 
Wool Commission Merchants : Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico : 
PHILADELPHIA and Arizona have strong associations w 
Phila. 122 South Front Street and Utah should be no exception. If Ww 
We invite correspondence in reference to disposition of your wool. the local flockmasters will do their li 
part the future success of the organ- bl 
ization, which in the past has been li 
hampered by lack of support, is as- th 
sured. The new offices of the associa- 7] 
tion are in room 301 McCornick Bank gi 
We issue no Catalogue, but we serve our patrons far better by Building, of this city. 
sending selection packages at our own risk to responsible parties th 
NORTHEASTERN CALIFORNIA ve 
anywhere. 
Enclosed find $25.00 for member- Na 
We are large dealers in fine jewels, watches, platinum, gold ship dues as indicated. There are no ‘ 
: , P rapes : a 
jewelry and silver table ware and have been known in the new names on this list but I will see bI 
jewelry trade for over forty years in Utah and Montana. what I can do with regards to this im $1 
the near future. We should all try fa 
We invite personal inspection of our stock or correspondence. to add wool growers to the family ot 
the National Wool Grower. 
We are in the northeastern cornet - 
of the state and can have enough Tt 
a th moisture yet to make a good season, : 
PAO ’ > but to date it looks bad for range . 
VEWELERS 236 wan St. LD ee 5 es i. Ta 
conditions in every way. No snow i 
SALT LAKE C\TY : eA te fo 
the mountains for irrigation water and 
no moisture all winter but a little dry * 
snow. W. U. SCOTT. ” 
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(Continued from Page 29.) 


at the second sale, February 19, the 
top was only $2.40 clean. Compared 
with the latter the top of March 25 
made a good showing, being $2.65, and 
two other lots sold above the Febru- 
ary top, while out of 210 lots of the 
better grades of Merinos, 62 lots sold 
at $2 and over. 

One of the leading features of recent 
weeks has been a liberal movement in 
South American fives (Lincolns). 
Rumor has it that heavy losses were 
made in these wools, as they were sold 
considerably below present importing 
costs. They are said to have been sold 
at 23 to 25 cents, which was a very 
‘ow figure, all things considered. 

Fine scoured Territories have been 
very scarce, but when available they 
have been quickly snapped up at full 
prices. Colonial scoured Capes have 
sold at around $1.50 to $1.60 for short 
clothing wools, and fine scoured cloth- 
ing Territories have brought up to 
$1.75 for the best lots. 

Occasional lots of three-eights- 
blood Territories have been sold in the 
grease, some of the less desirable 
wools bringing $1.28 to $1.30 clean, 
with now and then a lot bringing some- 
what more. Latterly there has been a 
little better feeling in three-eights- 
bloods, though they are still far out of 
line with half-bloods. Best Ohio 
three-eighths-bloods are held at 70 to 
71 cents, but other fleeces of the same 
grade can be had at 67 to 69 cents. 


Quarter-bloods are the “ 
the moment. Undoubtedly they are 
very dull, Ohio quarter-bloods are 
quoted at 66 to 67 cents for the best 
lots, less desirable wools being quoted 
at 64 to 65 cents. Territory quarter- 
bloods are held on the clean basis of 
$1.10 to $1.15, but sales are few and 
far between. 


stickers” at 


Fine Territories are very scarce, 
especially for wools having any staple. 
The local wool trade feels that prices 
for the new clip must be based on the 
abnormal position of medium wools, 
tather than on the high prices quoted 
for fine wools. So many clips have a 
large percentage of medium that buy- 
ers are likely to exercise unusual care 
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in buying this year. In fact, they must 
do so, or tremendous losses must be 
made. They are not responsible for 
the popular fancy that has put fine 
wools above the parity of the rest of 
the market, and consequently do not 
wish to be made the “goat.” 


From this end of the line, report 
says that nothing is being done in the 
way of contracting or buying wool in 
the West, now that the early shorn 
Arizona wools are out of the way. 
Jeremiah Williams & Company have 
bought four clips in that state, for 
which they paid 73 to 77 cents, and one 
or two other sources are said to have 


-secured some small clips by purchase, 


at the higher figure. Dewey, Gould 
& Company and Salter Brothers & 
Company are reported to have secured 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
SADDLES 


are thebest byevery 
test throughout the 
est. 





Made to your order. 
Write for Catalog. 


Great Western 
Leather Co. 


Worland, Wyo. 

















For Sale 


1200 extra good ¥% and % blood, 
two and three-year old ewes and 
their lambs, mostly black faces, 
and early. Can furnish excellent 
summer range in Oregon near 
shipping point. 

Write me for prices and further 
information. 


W. E. JONES, Milton, Ore. 
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For Sale 


25,000 Crossbred 
and Fine Wool Year- 
ling Ewes 





out of the shearing corral. De- 
livery in lots of 1,000 and up any 
time between April 1 and June 
10, F. O. B. western Idaho points. 


We also have several lots of good 
ewes either with or without 
Forest range and either before or 
after shearing. 


Prices on request. 


HALL & FENN 


Live Stock Brokers 
Ogden, Utah 








SEE 
BuILT to meet today’s 


demand for trucks of 

dependable performance and 

steady service—the powerful 

por gens motor, frame, 

axles, spri and exception- 

al braking features are truck 
necessities today. 











FOR SALE OR LEASE 
The Wyatt Ranch. This ranch is the 
merger of four big and _ original 
ranches in one: the Geo. Wood alfalfa 
ranch, the Geo. Behean cattle ranch, 
the Seth D. Jones Big Canyon cattle 
ranch, and the original Wyatt ranch. 
These ranches are located on Snake 
and Salmon Rivers, noted for the mild 
winter climate, the original winter 
home for the Indian, and consist of 
about 10,000 acres of deeded land. 
Come and look if interested. 


FRANK E. WYATT 
Whitebird, Idaho 











Idaho Ewes For Sale 


2400 Yearling Ewes, even grade, 
running to fine, from Crossbred 
Ewes and Rambouillet Rams. 


Florence Live Stock Co, 


HAGERMAN, IDAHO 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, NUT SIZE 
PEA SIZE AND MEAL 


We call the attention of feeders to 
emergency freight rates on feed which 
will expire March 31. Also to the pos- 
sibility of increased rates. We have 
a few cars of the 43 per cent protein 
nut cake at $62 f. o. b. mill for prompt 
shipment. If you need cake or corn 
during lambing, write or wire us. Cot- 
tonseed cake is at lowest price of last 
year. 


COLLING BROKERAGE CO. 
Frank T. Collins, Manager 
(Across from Cullen Hotel) 

Direct representatives of the Mills 











“Ognnnnenaanannenenanecocsanaaencagyel 


Registered Hampshires 
Breeding Ewes, Yearling and 
Ram Lambs, crated or in car lots 


A. W. Rucker, Rucker’s Rest 


MT. MORRISON, COLO. 
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IMPORTED SHEEP 


Ridgecrest 
Farm 


Having had years of practical ex- 
perience in the handling of both pure- 
bred and range sheep, during which 
time | have handled thousands of 
rams comprising practically all breeds 
used in the Western range country, 
and having recently acquired one of 
the most desirable and conveniently 
located farms for the handling of 
purebred sheep in the vicinity of Soda 
Springs, | feel abundantly able to fur- 
nish what you want in_ Imported 
Sheep. 





Will make personal selections for 
any orders received. Write me what 
you want. 


H. L.. FINCH 


Soda Springs, Idaho. - 
A. NICOLSON, Shepherd. 
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most of the early wools on consign-_ restricts the sale of meat in cold stor- 
ment. Some of these wools are just age more than a year and decided to 
beginning to arrive here, having been have nothing to do with it. My per- 
greatly delayed by railroad difficulties. sonal opinion is that domestic pro- 
The best French combing clips are re- ducers should be protected against 
ported to be held at 85 cents in the such competition.” 


grease. C. H. Shurte wired Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith an emphatic pro- 
New Zealand Frozen Carcasses Not test against the admission of two-year 
Arrived. stored New Zealand meat to the United 
—_—— States, urging him to use his influence 
A no less authority than the London to protect American feeders. As noth- 
Times was responsible for announce- ing has since been heard of the im- 
ment that the British government had portation it is a logical assumption that 
decided to send 300,000 frozen New the British government has concluded 
Zealand lamb carcasses to New York not to force the stuff on this market. 
in an effort to work off its war-period ee | 
accumulation of approximately six 
million head. Previously an unlimited 
number of New Zealand frozen lambs WENAHA, WASH., ASSOCIATION 
had been offered American packers at ELECTS OFFICERS 
18c and even less, but they refused to Samee 
handle it. “The first fact we developed B. L. Dickinson of Dayton was 
was that most of this lamb had been elected president; H. A. Barrett of 
in cold storage at least two years, if Athena, vice president; Elmer Bryson 
not longer,” said Robert Matheson, of of Walla Walla, secretary; and James 
Swift & Company. “We concluded Grant of Walla Walla, treasurer, of 
that placing such meat on the United the Wenaha (Wash.) Wool Growers 
States market would constitute a vio- Association at its recent annual meet- 
lation of the cold storage law which ing. 


Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





























OUR 1920 RAMS 
are now ready for market. Special prices on early delivery. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


Phone No. 111 PROPRIETOR P. O. Box 147 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH. 
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MARCH WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 
By J. Cecil Alter 

The following review of the con- 
dition of the livestock and ranges over 
the Western states has been compiled 
from the various reports of the United 
States Weather Bureau: 

Utah—Stormy weather prevailed 
through the month and during the 
early part of April, but precipitation 
amounts were much lighter in the 
portion. and alfalfa 
started early, but has of late been re- 
tarded, along with farm work. Stock 
have done very well as a rule, though 
feed shortage and inclement weather, 
have prolonged the winter for many 
cattle and caused some losses in the 
northern portion. A_ considerabie 
movement of sheep from winter ranges 
is reported, with some shearing started 
and some lambing, both of which acti- 
vities have been hindered by bad 
weather. 

Nevada—Heavy feeding continued 
pretty well through the month, and 
both cattle and sheep have shown some 
improvement, though the wet snows 
of late have caused some suffering 
among calves and lambs, and weak 
mature stock. Ranch lambing ~pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, in most places, 
however. Short range and high priced 
feed caused suffering in northern coun- 
ties, but as a rule animals have done 
very well. The heavy precipitation 
has benefited the ranges, which are 
improving slowly at the north, and are 
excellent at the south. 

Idaho—Rather heavy and frequent 
precipitation occurred which was ex- 
cellent for the forage outlook, though 
at times unfavorable for livestock, 
especially stock that were turned onto 
the ranges before the recent stormy 
weather for want of hay. Livestock 
generally, however, have wintered bet- 
ter than was expected. Lambing in 
sheds has progressed satisfactorily, 
though some lamb losses are reported. 
Sheep generally are on the move to- 
ward spring ranges, through shearing 
and lambing regions, though no great 
amount of shearing has been done. 
Alfalfa and grass are growing very 
slowly on account of the cold weather, 


eastern Grass 
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though the soils are saturated. A 
heavy sheep movement from Nevada 
and Utah winter ranges to Idaho points 
has begun. 

Montana—Inclement weather and 
feed shortage have caused losses of 
stock somewhat in excess of the nor- 
mal, the losses being heaviest among 
sheep, and in the southeastern and 
eastern counties, floods have carried 
many animals away in the past few 
A general movement toward 
the open grazing lands has begun. 

Wyoming—Frequent snowstorms 
occurred generally but the temperature 
was moderate after the first week dur- 
ing the time some 
Otherwise stock did very well, and 
the spring outlook is good, particul- 
arly in view of the depleted numbers 
of stock to be supported. Grass is 
becoming green generally in the south 
and east portions, but hay is still very 
scarce. Highways are still very poor, 
hindering the movement of stock and 
sheep. 

Colorado—Better range conditions 
have prevailed with less snow cover- 
ing in eastern sections, resulting in an 
improvement in the condition ‘of live- 
stock, though cold weather with some 
storms late in the month were unfav- 
orable for young stock. 

Western Texas—Occasional storms 
maintained ample moisture for both 
stock and ranges, amounts of precipi- 
tation during the closing week being 
comparatively heavy. As a rule live- 
stock are in good condition except that 
it has recently been too cold for calves, 
lambs and goatlings. The range is also 
somewhat retarded by cold nights. 

New Mexico—March was a favor- 
able month on stock as a rule, the 
condition being good to excellent at 
the close, though there was some 
shrinkage due to wintry weather in 
the last week. 

Arizona—Moderately cold weather 
with frequent storms was reported, 
precipitation being pretty heavy to- 
ward the close. Moisture is now ade- 
quate on all ranges, and the prospects 
are good. Stock are holding up well 
despite the deeper snowfalls on some 
of the mesa ranges. There is plenty 
of feed on the year-long ranges, with 


weeks. 


losses occurred. 
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WANTED—Farmer and stock raiser for 
5,000 acres of mountain land in Garrett 
County, Maryland. Prefer young single 
man, graduate of agricultural college. 
F. F. NICOLA 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PERFECT 


Perfect Ear Tags are so inexpensive that you 
can’t afford to lose valuable sheep by allowing 





obligation to me, send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List 




















Utah Sheep Man 
Adopts White Truck 


Because his transportation demands 
a motor truck of powerful endurance 
and absolute dependability, James S. 
Murdock of Heber City has adopted 


the White. It is giving him service 
over rough, steep mountain roads, 
carrying provisions and feed td re- 
mote camps—and through all kinds of 
weather. 


With the sheep man, delay in trans- 
portation is costly, often disastrous. 
Hence he must have a motor truck 
that has proved its power to keep on 
the go in spite of every obstacle of 
distance, road or storm. 


The White meets that demand en- 
tirely, and sheep men are recognizing 
it as the one truck that solves their 
special problem. 


White Motors Co. 


36-88 So. West Temple, Sait Lake City 
Distributors for Utah. 
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new feed coming on nicely as a rule. 
Shearing is progressing favorably on 
the winter ranges, and lambs are in 








Fill your leisure hours with the pleas- 
ures of a Sonora phonograph—the in- 
strument which won highest score for 
tone quality at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 


Sonora) 


Plays all makes of disc records per- 
fectly without extra attachments. 


We can ship a Sonora 
Phonograph to your home. 


Robinson Bros. Music Co. 


“Born with the Century” 


Two Stores 
134-136 State Street 


Provo, Utah Salt Lake 
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excellent condition. 

California—The water situation has 
been somewhat improved and most 
hay crops can probably be matured 
with moisture at hand, though more 
is desirable as a general rule. Live- 
stock are in better shape generally, 
though the foothill ranges are in only 
fair condition. A light first-crop of 
alfalfa has been cut in several locali- 
ties. 

Oregon—Some stock have been 
turned onto the range and some new 
grass is growing, but the spring is 
coming along slowly. The soils are in 
pretty fair shape for moisture and the 
range prospects are good as a rule. 

Washington—An improved outlook 
for hay and ranges has resulted from 
the month’s precipitation as a rule, 
though still more moisture and warm 
weather are needed to assure a good 
range for the spring and summer. 





THE GOVERNMENT ELK 
PROGRAM 


The discussion of the game preserve 
problem at the last convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and various state conventions, and the 
general interest among sheepmen in 
certain parts of the Intermountain 


i. pall 
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country in the elk increase problem, 
make timely the printing of the fol- 
lowing program sponsored by the 
Forest Service and the Biological 
Survey. This program forms the con- 
clusion of Department Circular 51, U, 
S. Department of Agriculture, entitled 
“Our National Elk Herds” which is 
a joint contribution of the two bureaus 
under date of June, 1919: 

“1. The maintenance of herds in 
the Yellowstone National Park region 
to at least their present numbers, es- 
timated to be from 40,000 to 45,000 
elk. This includes those wholly within 
the park, those entirely 
surrounding National Forests, and 
those occupying the park a part of the 
time and the National Forests the re- 
mainder. The 


within the 


present herds should 
not be increased in size except at cer- 
tain points where there is now avail- 
able surplus winter range. 

2. The use of the annual increase 
or surplus for legitimate hunting and 
distribution to build up other herds. 

3. State legislation to authorize 
limitation of hunting licenses, in num- 
ber and by regions, the limits and sea- 
sons to be determined from year to 
year jointly by the State and Federal 
officers. 

















Sheep Camp 


BODY 





We will make a real price 
inducement on 
this body. Can 
be used on truck 
or wagon. 


PACIFIG- NASH 
Motor Co. 


434 South Main 
Salt Lake City 
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4, Under existing regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, recourse 
to the Federal courts is authorized in 
cases of violation. of the state game 
laws on the National Forests. The 
Federal courts should be used to sup- 
plement and strengthen the adminis- 
tration of state game laws. 

5. The closest co-operation should 
exist between the states and the Fed- 
eral government, and most vigorous 
efforts should be made to stop all 
illegal practices affecting the welfare 
of the elk. 

6. The addition to the Absaroka 
and Gallatin National Forests of the 
area north of Gardiner, Montana, with- 
drawn under date of April 16, 1917. 

7. The acquisition by purchase or 
exchange of the necessary portions of 
the private land within this area. 

8. State legislation establishing 
certain needed portions of these and 
adjoining areas as.a game refuge. 

9. The progressive readjustment of 
grazing permits on certain portions of 
the Gallatin and Absaroka National 
Forests to meet the present or future 
requirements of the northern elk herds 
for winter range. 

10. The consideration of legislation 
establishing a game refuge in “the 
Madison National Forest, and making 
certain extensions of the existing state 
game preserve in the Gallatin National 
Forest. 

ll. The extinguish- 
ment of sheep-grazing privileges in 
the area of the Absaroka National 
Forest north of the park to the Boulder 
Divide in order to prevent any possible 


progressive 


(Continued on Page 42.) 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 
Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 











Established 1873 Resources $14,000,000 


McCORNICK & CO., Bankers 


Salt Lake City. 


We are especially well equipped to 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. 


W. S. McCornick, President. 
C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. 


L. B. McCornick, Vice-President. 
M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. 


Member Federal Reserve System 














Exceptional Sheep Ranch For Sale 


4,189 acres in Bitter Root Valley, Montana. Two miles from town of 
Darby and Northern Pacific Railroad. Controls large amount of sum- 
mer range in adjacent National Forest. Over 400 acres under ditch with 
six large mountain streams. Lies in solid body and adjacent to forest 
reserve, and only large body of cheap grazing, close to town and railroad 


obtainable in the Bitter Root. Barns, sheds, shearing pens, all ready for: 


business. A real bargain and worth far more than the low price indi- 
cates. For quick sale, $11 per acre, very easy terms. Come see it. 


W. P. RICE COMPANY, 5 Coulter Block, Hamilton, Mont. 








W. B. TAGG, President 


A. W. TAGG 
BILLIE LYNAM 
FRED LIGHTFOOT 


) Cattle Salesmen 





A. W. TAGG, Vice President 


A. E. ANDERSON, Secretary G. P. MOORHEAD, Treasurer 


TAGG BROS. & MOORHEAD 


Live Stock Commission Agents 


Union Stock Yards 
OM AHA 


Experienced Handlers and Sellers of Western Cattle, Sheep and Hogs 


M. COLEY WILKERSON ; 
E. H. MINNICK ¢ Sheep Salesmen 


A. E. ANDERSON, Hog Salesman 


W. B. TAGG, Manager 
E. J. WRIGHT, Feeder Buyer 
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WYOMING 


YEARLING EWES FOR SALE 


2000 Crossbreds 
1000 Rambouillets 


These ewe lambs now being wintered 
in Colorado and New Mexico. Will 
contract for delivery any time  be- 
tween June 15 and September 30. 
Address 

Oo. S. KEYSOR 


P. O. Box 58, Nora Visa, New Mexico 

















One of My Stud Rams 
C. H. CRAIG 
Lowden, Walla Walla County, Wash. 


Breeder of Pure Bred and Registered 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 














Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Breeders of Registered 
and Range 


Rambouillet 
Sheep 


Carlots a Specialty 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 


required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of National Wool Grower, pub- 
lished monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
April 1, 1920. 


State of Utah, County of Salt Lake, ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared F. R. Marshall, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 
Wool Grower and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and -busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, National 
Wool Growers Association, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; editor, F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; managing editor, none; business man- 
agers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) National Wool Growers 
Association (unincorporated) and thirteen 
state wool growers associations (unincorpo- 
rated). 

3. That the known bondholders, mortg- 
agees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is..... (This in- 
formation is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 


F. R. MARSHALL, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
5th day of April, 1920. 


(Seal) V. L. SANFORD. 
(My commission expires Jan. 15, 1922.) 





National Wool Grower $1.50 a year. 
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SHEEP FOR SALE 


One Band Extra Large Cross Bred 
White-faced Ewes 


Two to Four Years Old 
One Band High Grade Hampshire Ewes 
Two to Four Years Old 
These ewes are bred to first class rams 
to begin lambing May 5th. Also 
One Band Heavy Shearing Coming 
Yearling White-faced Ewes. One 
Band High Grade Hampshire Coming 
Yearling Ewes. 
All of the above sheep are heavy shear- 
ing, native raised ewes, large and sty- 
lish. They have been well wintered 
and are in prime condition. 


For Particulars, Call on or Address 
J. E. MORSE, Dillon, Montana, 























Our $3000 Ram 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, Calif. 
Breeders of 


Rambouillet Sheep 


We are breeding a big, heavy- 
wooled type of Rambouillet and 
make a specialty of the Bullard 
fleece—a long staple white wool 
of uniform crimp. Woodland is 
on the main line between Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. We 














invite you to visit our flock. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 








My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





One of My Stud Ewes. 
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VARIETY IN APRIL OFFERINGS 


Offerings in sheep and lambs at the 
principal markets in April will show a 
much greater variety than in the past 
months. 


4 


Colorado has close to 
175,000 fed sheep and lambs to come, 
native spring lambs will arrive in lim- 
ited supply and the movement of south 
Texas sheep will start. These prin- 
cipal lines together with the usual 
shipments of culls and cut-outs will 
not only afford a great display of va- 
riety, but give liberality to April of- 
ferings. Native bred sheep will also 
be a source of liberal supply the entire 
summer. Many cornbelt farmers in 
the past twelve months have made 
money on sheep and lost on both cattle 
and hogs, and while they will market 
surplus and 


good breeding ewes will be passed up 


lambs aged sheep, no 


at markets, and even early lambs will 


be sorted closely for the breeding 


i. Bae # 


prospect. 





WYOMING NEWS 


March has been a mean month for 
the stockman, and April starts out a 
Cold weather and high 
winds prevailed most of last month, 
with average amount of storm, while 


lot worse. 


April was ushered in by a big snow 
on the 2nd with cold weather 
following, and tonight another north- 
Hay and feed 
supplies are naturally running low; in 


very 
east snow has set in. 


this section considerable hay is being 
shipped in for cattle and horses, while 
cake is still being unloaded, for both 
cattle and sheep. These storms are 
increasing the feed bills which were 
plenty before. The moisture will make 
good grass if it ever warms up, and 
stockmen are hanging on in the hope 
there will be some stock left alive to 
eat it. 


There has not been very much 
trading in sheep to date, so far as 
we can learn. We have heard of a 


few lots of good ewes selling at $20, 
some ordinary stuff at $18, and some 
at $13. Tight money is 
holding up lots of trading, while the 
bad weather is not helping matters 


ewe lambs 








R. A. JACKSON RAMBOUILLET 


AND STOCK FARM. 
DAYTON, WASH. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep for 
range and stud. Sold in lots to suit. 











“SAN PETER’’—Sheeared 51 Pounds 
at head of W. D. Candland’s flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Ewes and Rams For Sale For 1920 
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Rambouillets 





5 Bleck Registered Pereheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


Ww. Ss. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 














Salt Lake City.Stah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 








HOME COMFORT 


Camp Wagon 





Popular with herders on all Western 
‘ Ranges 


More Room, More Convenience, More 
Durability. Write for Descriptive 
Circular. 


Manufactured and sold by 


Sidney-Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden, Utah 
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any. Stuff that was shipped out to 
winter is beginning to come back, and 
indications are that April will see most 
of this stuff back on its home ranges. 
Nothing reported in wool, so that it 
seems that dealers are willing to wait 
until the wool is in the sack. Lamb- 
ing will not start in this section until 
next month, and in most cases will be 
five to ten days later than usual, owing 
to bad weather last fall in breeding 
season. Percentages are not likely to 
be over large this year, and every 
sheepman should try to save all he can. 
One help to that end will be the use 
of good docking irons made by Fred 
Ellenwood over in California. We 
confess to having been skeptical about 
their efficiency, but we tried them and 
we say they are all they claim to be. 
They save the blood, and used in con- 
nection with the stove he makes for 
them, they are just as fast as a knife. 
We used a knife for many years, but 
after we used the irons one season we 
would not be without them for several 
times what they cost. 


ROSCOE WOOD. 





LAMB FEEDING PAID 


The third lamb feeding demonstra- 
tion carried on under the auspices of 
the First National Bank of Bend, us- 
ing crossbred feeder lambs for the ex- 
periment, has just been completed. In 
the past central Oregon has fed no 
lambs and it is too early to state con- 
clusions. Practically all conditions, 
such as climate and hay, are favorable 
to feeding, and as 50,000 lambs are 
shipped from Bend each year, there is 
an opportunity to buy feeders right at 
the shipping corrals as they come in 
off the range. 

The first lamb feeding demonstra- 
tion showed a net return of about $2 
per head and the lambs showed a gain 
of eleven pounds in sixty days, on al- 
falfa hay and pasture alone. The sec- 








ears | he National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 


invited. 





JAMES PINGREE, President 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


FRANK PINGREE, Oashier 
W. 8. GOODART, Ass’t Cashier 
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ond demonstration, just completed, 
was conducted as follows: Five huyn- 
dred crossbred lambs were purchased 
at $5 apiece, and turned into the styb- 
ble fields on October 15. At this time 
they weighed fifty pounds apiece. They 
were sold early in January, weighing 
a trifle over sixty-eight pounds each 
and bringing in about $11 per head, 
These lambs were fed a little crushed 
oats and rye in connection with the al- 
falfa hay and pasture. They showeda 
gross profit of $6, and a _ net profit 
above all expenditures and interest on 
the investment, of a little over $2.50 
per head. 

Mr. Brookings who fed the lambs is 
quite pleased with the venture, and in- 
tends to try it out on a larger scale 
next season. It is quite possible that 
many of the farmers who attended the 
three lamb feeding demonstrations 
will plan on feeding a few next year, 
especially if there is a surplus of hay 
and the regulation $20 per ton price 
is no longer in vogue. R. A. W. 





CASCADE, MONTANA 


The first real bright spot for the 
stockmen appears. this morning, 
(March 23). A soft wet snow fell all 
day yesterday and all last night and 
about 6 inches of wet snow is still on 
the ground. At 40 above zero there 
is no chance to pile the snow in the 
coolies. This should give us grass for 
lambing which begins generally from 
the 5th to the 15th of April. 

There- are several bands of ewes 
hereabouts for sale, ranging in price 
from $16.50 to $22.00 per head, accord- 
ing to ages. I have not heard of any- 
thing changing hands up to the present 
time and think every one is waiting 
to see whether we were going to have 
feed, as the ground was too dry for 
grass to grow except in the low spots. 
I have not heard of a single clip being 
contracted up to the present time, 
which is unusual. It will require $1.00 
a pound for wool for the wool growers 
to break even on this, the most expen- 
sive winter in the history of Montana. 


C. R. TINTINGER. 
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Rambledale Sheep Ranch 


Breeders of 
Registered Rambouillets 

















No. 1 in our sale Cat. sold at the Salt Lake Ram Sale to 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pilot Rock, Oregon, $400. 


For 1920 we have a wonderful lot of ram lambs com- 
ing on about which we shall tell you more later. 


HOBBS & GILLETT 


CASTLEFORD, IDAHO 


No. 2 in our sale Cat. sold to A. D. Cook, Salmon City, Idaho, at 
the Salt Lake Ram Sale, $476. 

















IN OUR NEW HOME| 


We are glad to announce to our friends and prospective 
friends that we are now in our new home on the comer of 


Seventh South and State Street 


and we are now better able than ever to give particular automobile buyers an exclu- 
sive service. Being the distributers for the famous 


Apperson and Monroe Cars 


is sufficient recommendation to those who know real auto efficiency, comfort and 
satisfaction. Pay usa visit, and get some first hand information. \) 


The Gates-Horn Motor Company 


Corner 7th South and State Salt Lake City, Utah | 
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LINCOLN BURABLE 


Sheep Marker 


Made to meet the requirements of 
the practical wool grower who de- 
mands a branding liquid that will give 


the maximum protection to his flock. 


Lincoln Durable Sheep Marker pro- 
duces a brand that 
the entire season. 


lasts throughout 
No need of the ex- 
pense of a mid-season branding and no 
loss of sheep because of faded or 


washed out brands. 


LINCOLN 
Durable Sheep Marker 


is furnished in distinctive colors that 
are bright, clear in tone and attractive, 
i. e., Red, Black, Green, Blue and 


Yellow. 


Sold by Lincoln Paint Dealers 


Strevell- 


Paterson 
Hardware Co. 


Distributers of 


Lincoln .Paints and 
Finishes. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


DURABLE 
SHEEP MARKERK 
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conflict within this area between wild 
life and domestic stock. 

12. The of the Yellow- 
stone National Park southward to in- 
clude the areas in which the greater 
part of the southern group of elk find 
their summer range. 

13. The acquisition in 
Valley, Wyoming, of 


extension 


Jackson 
about 10,000 
acres of private lands adjacent to the 
present winter elk refuge, which are 
essential to provide needed additional 
winter forage. 

14. The continuation, and at cer- 
tain points the enlargement, of three 
so-called restricted areas of winter 
range: the first adjacent to Jackson 
Valley elk refuge, the second situated 
on the Gros Ventre River, and _ the 
third in the valley of the Hoback; 
and progressively working out the 
grazing problem to meet the full re- 
quirements of the elk which winter in 
this section or which may be induced 
to do so. The restrictions already put 
into effect on the number of domestic 
stock permitted there constitute a 
long step in this direction. 

15. State 
these restricted areas as game refuges. 


legislation to establish 

16. Enlarging the present Govern- 
ment ranch under administration of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey in 
Jackson Valley; and establishing an 
auxiliary hay farm within the Gros 
Ventre restricted another 
within the Hoback order to 
provide forage during severe seasons 
for animals wintering in these sections 
and thereby constitute an added in- 
ducement for more elk to remain in 


area and 


area in 


those areas instead of drifting into 
Jackson Valley. 

17. Extinguishing progressively the 
few sheep grazing preferences at 
the head of Willow Creek in the Teton 
National Forest. This will eliminate 
all sheep grazing from the area now 


within the Teton Forest. 


18. The most vigorous campaign 
possible against predatory: animals 


that destroy elk. 
19. Certain readjustments of graz- 
ing privileges in the Roaring Fork re- 
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gion of the Bridger National Forest to 
meet the needs of winter range for the 
elk. 

20. Consideration of state legisla- 
tion needed to require hunters to re- 
port the number and kind of game 
animals killed, and to preserve and 
make economic use of the meat. 


21. Further study of the grazing 
situation southwest of the park to de- 
termine whether there should be any 
further readjustment or restriction of 
the allotments to domestic stock. The 
data at hand are not complete enough 
to determine this question. 


22. A special study of the migra- 
tory drift, and winter 
habits of the elk, to 
facts now in doubt. 


and summer 


supply certain 
This should be in 
addition to regular observations by lo- 
cal officers to secure information bear- 
ing on the condition of the herbs, an- 
nual increases, losses, and other ques- 
tions.” 





Ewes For Sale 





1200 fine wool ewes bred to 


Cotswold rams to lamb May 7 


Write or wire 


F’. M. CARR 
Dell, Mont. 








Mo 


Cattle Ranch For Sale 


One of the best in the State of 
Nevada. 3,700 acres of valley 
farm land, all under fence; 3,400 
acres of mountain range land. 
Sufficient water to insure crops. 
Splendid drinking water. Two 
miles from town; 1,000 head of 
Shorthorn stock cattle, 125 head 
of work, saddle, stock horse— 
machinery, harness, buildings. 





Apply 
J. R. HARVEY CO. 
Paradise Valley, Nevada 
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Lincoln --- RAM S---Cotswold 


We are offering one car of Lincoln 
Ewes from one to three years old, 
both imported and home bred. Also 
Lincoln and Cotswold Stud Rams. 
Also one carload of Lincoln and Cots- 
wold Range Rams. 


R. S$. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 








Knollin-Hansen Company 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. 
Ranch Headquarters, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 
Breeders of 
Registered Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
Berkshire Hogs, and 
Bronze Turkeys. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








SHEEP RANCH FOR SALE 

Of 3,520 acres, 3,200 fenced with hog- 
tight fence, with plenty of stock wa- 
ter. 3% miles from main line of rail- 
road. Will sell cheap to adjust a part- 
nership matter. Address C. W. Hart- 
ge Judge Bidg., Salt Lake City, 
tah. 
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LONG WINTER ON WESTERN 
SLOPE OF COLORADO 


The winter of 1919-20 has passed 
into history and flockmasters in this 
section of the western slope in Colo- 
rado can now take account of stock 
and find out about where they stand. 

The past winter has been the long- 
est and coldest of record in this part 
with an excess of ice 
and dry granulated snow, which con- 
dition caused a good deal of 
mouth, especially among lambs. Under 
the old system of running sheep that 
was in vogue here some years ago, 
when the woolies were allowed to shift 
for themselves and the fittest 
vived, 


of the country, 


sore 


sur- 
our losses would no doubt have 
very but every owner 
seemed determined to save his sheep 
regardless of expense for feed and 
care. As 
be considerably 


been heavy, 


while losses will 
they 
will not be great as in some former 
years. 

If our range were not overstocked 
I would consider the outlook: 


a result, 


above normal, 


aS 1t 1s, 


43 


weather 
conditions seem: favorable now. 


favorable from now on, as 


Shearing will start the beginning of 





Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 








A. J. KNOLLIN 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
Box 478. 


Breeder of Pure Bred 

Rambouillet, 

Cotswold, 

Lincoln and 

Shropshire Sheep, 

Belgian Horses. 
3erviceable rams of above breeds and 
a few Shropshire ewes for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Also a few young Bel- 
gian stallions, bred from imported 





stock. 











The Results of 













WHILE the performance of the Mar 
Mon 34 may seem exc 2 
is only what might be expected of a car 
that is scientifically constructed and refined 
through three years of wide use. Such 
examples as these are common: 

One Marmon owner remarked at the 
completion of a 4,200 mile tour, ‘“Not 
even a screw driver was taken from the tool 
ase and the engine never missed a shot.”” 

A wealthy woman, after intimate exe 
perience with four Marmon Cars, re- 
cently purchased her fifth. 

The president of a large textile company 
made business trips totalling 9,846 miles 
in his. Marmon 34 with a rep 
record’of only one spark plug 

18t-Inch Wheslbase—1100 Pounds Lighter, 


18 to 14 miles per gallon—10% te 
more tire mileage 


MARMON 
o4 


eS 

















Advanced Engineering 1 
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Lovering & Co. 


400 STATE STREET 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


LIBERTY 
MOTOR 
BUILDERS 





























Shaggy, Sickly Sheep 


Worms in 





sheep cause 
thin, sic aly 
animals wit 
shaggy wool. 
Removethese 
worms, and 
they will be 
healthy, 
heavy ani- 
mals. Blue 
Devil Worm 
Chasers are 
guaranteedto 
Temove these 
worms. After- 
wards the ani- 
mals will pick 
‘ up weight 
rapidly, and the quality of wool will be great- 
dy improved. The method of giving capsules 
is so simple that anyone can do it. 


MONEY BACK —TRIAL OFFER 

If Blue Devil Worm Capsulcs fail to remove 
the worms in your sheep, and if the animals 
do not improve in health to your absolute 
satisfaction, we wi!l cheerfully and promptly 
return the purchase price. 


Price, Prepzid, $6.00 


Complete outfit of 100 capsules, jaw spreader, 


capsule injector, with complete instructions. 














Prices for Extra Capsules (only) 


25 Capsules $1.50 200 Capsules $10.00 
50 Capsules 3.00 500 Capsules 21.00 
100 Capsules 5.00 1000 Capsules 40.00 
For largerorsmaller quantities send for price, 
We also make Red Devil Worm Capsules for Hogs. 
Send for Circular 10. 
CHARLES M. HICK & CO. 
Dept.200 ,177 N. State Street, Chicago 

















FOR SHEEP DIPPING AT A 
PROFIT USE 


Kreso Dip 
No. 1 


NON-POISONOUS — NOT IN- 
JURIOUS. Instead of injuring 
the fleece, as is often the case 
with lime and sulphur, it has a 
beneficial effect—cleansing and 
stimulating. KRESO DIP in- 
sures a BETTER and MORE 
PROFITABLE CROP OF 
WOOL, as well as improving the 
health of your sheep. USE 
KRESO DIP FOR POULTRY, 
HOGS AND CATTLE—Write us 
for free booklet and prices. 


Schramm -Johnson 
DRUGS 
5 Busy Stores Salt Lake City 
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April. The long cold winter, coupled 
with the fact that our range was cover- 
ed with a heavy blanket of snow from 
November until well into February. 
makes the clip well grown and very 
light and clean. I know of no wool 
having been sold or contracted up to 
this date, (March 22.) 

When the first heavy snows came 
last fall there was no frost in the 
ground, hence more than the usual 
quantity of the 
moisture has 


season’s excessive 
gone into the earth, 
therefore range and water conditions 
should be much better the coming 
summer than they were during the 
past two seasons. 


R. A. TAWNEY. 





SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR 


January—Buy feed. 


February—Buy more feed. Figure 
out income tax. None. 
March—Lambing. Rustle some 


more alfalfa. 
Shovel snow from 
Get more chop. 

May—Shearing. Dipping. Nothing 
to do but work. 

June—Trailing toward summer 
range. Fill out four blanks every two 
hours for government officials. Notify 
state officials am coming. Wire every- 
body am on the way. 

July—Fighting coyotes and poison- 
ous plants. 

August—Ditto. 

September—Working down. Shipped 
some lambs. Market dropped that 
day. 

October—Fall pasture. Lost eighty 
ewes from bloat and founder. Certi- 
fied six times bucks were clean and 
free from scab. Answered nine wires 
to this effect. 

November—Paid taxes. 
fies account overdrawn. 

December—Buy feed. 

E. T. BAKER, Moscow, Idaho. 


April—Lambing. 
corrals. 





Bank noti- 
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FOURTEEN SAGUACHE COUNTY, 
COLORADO, GROWERS JOIN 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





At the annual meeting of the Sag- 
uache County Sheep and Wool Grow- 
ers Association sentiment was very 
favorable toward a more decided sup- 
port of the National Association and 
it was decided to ask each individual 
member to support the association by 
contributing $5 annual dues. You will 
note that several of the enclosed 
checks are from present subscribers to 
your magazine and I am authorizing 
you to extend subscriptions in such 
cases. Please enter the enclosed list 
of sheepmen as members. It is my 
hope that I can send you further sup- 
port as soon as I can take the matter 
up with our members. 

The general situation is good here 
this spring. Ewes are fat and strong 
light last winter. 
March has been dry and windy. La- 
bor is uncertain and not over depend- 
able when available. 


and losses were 


We are holding 
wool and not contracting hoping for a 
We have 


shearmeg “and 


fair price at shearing time. 
decided upon machine 
semi-grading and are in need of a 
grader or two by June 1. Ewes are 
selling from $18 to $19 each. 


ALVA A. SIMPSON. 





ABOUT CLOVERDALE, 
CALIFORNIA 


We have had an exceptionally dry 
winter, bordering on disaster in the 
way of shortage of feed and water 
conditions. Our good old California 
climate has redeemed itself in the past 
month by giving us ample rains to 
insure good feed and crops for the 
coming Most 
wintered well and will turn off a good 
fleece at shearing time. Had the dry 
weather held on for two or three 
weeks more, the loss would have been 


season. sheep have 





LIBERAL ADVANCES. 





ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shippers consent. 


BEST OF REFERENCES. 
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enormous. Most lambing is over with 
now, and if the coyotes can be held to 
the level, in most instances there will 
be good markings. 

We are all looking forward to a 
good price for our spring clip, and also 
for some of the fall clip which is still 
in the hands of the grower. Some of 
the growers consigned their fall clip to 
a firm in San Francisco, who are scour- 
ing the wool and it will be some thirty 
days or more before returns will be 
realized. 

Several coyotes and panthers have 
fallen prey to some of our experi- 
enced trappers and dog men, to say 
nothing of hundreds of wild cats taken 
in the same manner. 

The scabies are still to be fought 
this season in some parts, and we hope 
and pray for the eradication of this 
great pest, which can only be accom- 
plished by the co-operation of all the 
sheepmen in the .affected districts. 
We think we will be able this year to 
present a clean bunch for inspection, 
and we have the hearty support of all 
the veterinarians sent out by our chief 
in Sacramento. C. H. COOLEY. 





COLORADO FED LAMBS ABOUT 
GONE 


You, of course, know that northern 
Colorado, of which Greeley and Fort 
Collins are the center, is not a range 
locality, merely a feed lot section. We 
fed about 750,000 sheep in this section 
this year. They are about 75 per cent, 
or better, gone to market, (March 26) 
and the balance will be cleaned up in 
the next thirty days. 

Our gains have only been fair owing 
to severe weather in November and 
December. Prices have been quite 
satisfactory for fat lambs, but the feed 
has cost us too much money. When- 
ever you try to fatten animals on 
$20.00 hay and $2.80 corn, you must 
have a big margin between the buy- 
ing and selling price to overcome this 
enormous feed bill. 

I trust the range men will have 
good weather for lambing and _ will 
have good grass for this coming sum- 
mer. H. W. FARR, Creeley. 
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Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively _ 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








* KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED-BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES.* 








BUY CAPELL SALT 


Salt, like every other commodity, is produced by different 
processes and in many different grades. CAPELL SALT is 
produced from the rich brines at Salduro—in the heart of the 
desert—and the process used ensures ‘a clean, sanitary 
product with the minimum of moisture. 


Repeat orders are the best evidence of satisfied customers. 
Our books show that “once a user, always. a booster.” Put 
your salt requirements up to us. We CAN -satisfy! 


CAPELL SALT COMPANY 


“A UTAH PRODUCT” Salt Lake City, Utah. 











COTTE 


The Unusual Truck For Unusual Work 


To be of service in the sheep business a car must be dependable, have plenty of 
power, be a good traveler. Such is the 








It will outpull, outclimb, outspeed all its rivals. Experienced sheepmen have proved 
these facts about the Oldsmobile Economy, Truck. It serves faithfully at a small 
expense for operation and upkeep. 


It is equipped with pneumatic cord tires, long eliptic springs, complete electrical 
equipment. 


Try out these trucks. 


A. EE. TOURSSEN 


445-9 South Main Street Salt Lake City Wasatch 2858 
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SOUTHWESTERN COLORADO did not seem to respond to the feed 
a and most growers were compelled to 
Southwestern Colorado has been fa- feed cotton seed cake. Those who 
vored with the mildest and best winter kept their sheep at home were com. 
in its history. The late summer and fall pelled to feed $25-$30 hay but their - 
rains made the winter range do its sheep are in better shape than those ” 
Western best and the summer range in this sec- who shipped out. My observation and Pm 
. tion cannot be beaten. Consequently information leads me to believe that " 
Live Stock and the sheep went into the winter in good these sheep went through the winter be 
Loan Co. flesh and strength and have come about as good as usual, though we * 
through in fine shape. have had the most severe winter in , 
There are, perhaps, more small herds this section of the country for a long - 
of sheep kept on the farms hereabouts time. J. D. CARMICHAEL, 7 
than wintered on the. range. More Riverton, Wyo, thi 
alfalfa hay was produced last year aintillaiiilaniassennia ia 
e ° Ca 
than ever before and as none of it was LIGHT LAMBING EXPECTED !N th 
Courtesy and helpfulness to growers shipped out the farm fed sheep have WYOMING 
of stock. If your business needs been given liberal rations of it and 
financing communicate with us. they show the good effects of un- a be 
a stinted feeding. We should have a We have had very good weather for sti 
good lamb crop and our wool pros- stock during the latter part of the win- Ot 
Geo. H. Butler pects are exceedingly bright. If Iam_ ter, but, of course, the range has been se 
Vice President and Manager informed correctly we are fortunate short and most people have fed ex- 
this year, for our wool all runs to the tensively. No very large losses have ch 
fine grades. Sales have ranged from been reported, but it is probable that to 
$12.00 to $15.50, according to age and there will be a light lambing on ac- Wi 
aN quality. DAVID HALLS. count of bad weather in the early ba 
I HN Mancos, Colo. winter. 
Ry bs I have heard of no wool sales as yet. sh 
py U NEAR JOHN DAY, ORE. Growers, however, are not worrying st 
y y Ses much about the price, although it will an 
" ° The winter in this section has been © have to be higher than last year’s, if sh 
i H unusually mild, though it opened up the feed bills are made good. There 10 
H H some weeks earlier than usual with a is not much trading in sheep going on Li 
rs x very severe cold spell in the middle of locally, but the asking prices are very m 
V December. strong. Everyone is hoping that the A 
! The stock are all in good shape for grass will grow and the feed bill will m. 
tl spring, with plenty of hay to carry decrease. E.P. HEALD, th 
% through. Wyoming. fo 
thei nee oot The snowfall has been very light pe 
finest line of confec- in this section, with hardly any snow th 
ee ; = lying in the mountains. Tf we have WORTH $18 TO CASPER 
Dealers are‘now sup- - 4 ; SHEEPMEN 
plied in Utah, Idaho, a dry spring the outlook is not very 
png ay ly Nevada. encouraging. : 
In Salt Lake you can We are lambing at present with Enclosed please find check for $5.00, 
— ae it at the ‘ good prospect of a fine crop of lambs. dues for the year 1920. We wouldn't 
SoS 


J. C. OLIVER & SONS. be without your paper for twice the 
amount. Weather conditions around 


ae 








< 








xb THINKS WYOMING WINTERED Casper have been very favorable the P 

. SHEEP IN BETTER CONDITION past two months and sheep are i 

* : il fairly good condition. “ 
4 " Quite a number of wool growers Although most of the stuff was a. 
t \ from both Fremont and Natrona Coun- shipped out last fall, I believe the “ 
xe i ties shipped their sheep to Texas, but man who winters at home will be N 
AE Re the results were not as satisfactory as ahead of the game. I look for a short fa 
anticipated. Even with the abundance lamb crop this spring. Keep the paper és 


of grass in Texas the sheep somehow coming. DONALD S. MICHIE. 
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LOTS OF TWINS IN TEXAS 


While we are not to say needing it, 
a general rain would even up range 
conditions in this part of Texas. Our 
range is still matted with an abund- 
ance of various kinds of weeds, espe- 
cially fitted for the sheep. Grass in 
some localities has begun to green up. 
Lambing season is in full swing. Ewes 
are fat and giving an abundance of 
milk. 


than ever before, and the mother ewes, 


More twins reported this spring 


considering the fine range conditions, 
can take care of the twins and carry 
them through in fine shape. 

One of the heaviest lamb crops will 
be raised in this part of the Lone Star 
state that has reported. 
Our mutton will be shipped out this 


ever been 


season on an early market. 


Some few pregnant ewes have 


changed hands within the last thirty 
to forty days at from $20.00 to $22.50, 


with twelve months’ wool on their 
backs. 
Some Territory sheep that were 


shipped in our country from the drouth 
stricken parts, are now being shorn, 
and the flocks are in fine flesh. Our 
shearing season will open about April 
10th and continue until about June Ist. 
Longer and cleaner staple will be 
marketed this spring than ever before. 
As to prices, we are in no shape to 
make any predictions, all I can say is 
that we want every cent we can get; 
for the reason, this labor expense is a 
perfect fright, the higher the wages 
the less work you get done. 


F. C. BATES, JR. 





RECOMMEND AID FOR 
FLOCKOWNERS 


According to press reports the 
Agricultural committee of the Michi- 
gan State Bankers 
endorsed the plan of financing pure 
bred lamb clubs in that state. The 
committee plans for 


Association has 


also approved 
State Wool 
advancing individual 
farmers 75 per cent of the estimated 
value of the 


assisting the Growers 


Association by 


wools in the 


gre ywers 
association’s warehouse. 
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R. H. Stevenson, Jr. 
E. W. Brigham 
W. G. Fallon 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


Established 1848 


WOOL 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 
116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








WOOL SHEEP PELTS WOOL 


Your WOOL AND SHEEP PELTS are MORE VALUABLE to you when you let US 
sell them direct to the Manufacturers and Wool Pulleries for you on commission, 
for you get the FULL VALUE of them. You KNOW what YOU have to PAY us 
and WE know what we are to receive for our SERVICES. There is no speculative 
margin. You get the FULL MARKET, we get our commission. Your WOOL and 
SHEEP PELTS are sold on the market like your Live Stock and you have found 
the commission way the BEST in that, WHY NOT in selling your WOOL and 
SHEEP PELTS? Ship your wool and sheep pelts now to us and let your returns 
and our services speak for themselves. Shipping tags. furnished free. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


C. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 


(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 
S. W. COR. 16th and LIBERTY STS. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 
S. J. STEPHENSON, 1502 Walker Bank Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308 


Representatives 


J.W. SUMMERBAYS & CO, 











Union Wool Company 
Union Land and Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent 


407 CLIFT BUILDING 
Salt Lake City, Uteh 








Dealers in 


Wool, Sheep and Cattle 


Boston Office, 10 High Street San Francisco Office, First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Reno Office, Reno National Bank Building 























KRESO DIP No.1 


(Standardized) 


KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 


For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. , 4 


Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches, 
and common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease; easy to use; 
efficient ; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 


Write for free booklets on the care of sheep 
and all livestock. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 
Germ-Free Blackleg 
Vaccine caczressin) 
Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 


Etc. 
CAN BE PROCURED 
BY THE DRUG TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS . 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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WOOL ENTERING INTO 


MANUFACTURE, 1919 


Totals: Grease, Pulled 
and Scoured. 








Class and Grade Pounds Pounds 
Fine 
Combing: 1919 1918 
Domestic .. .. .. .. 79,963,196 50,929,495 
a 69,435,375 52,690,225 
Clothing: 
Domestic .. .. .. .. 19,051,310 14,339,808 
Foreign... .. .. .. .. 18,110,850 16,328,260 
One-half Blood 
Combing: 
Domestic .. .. .. .. 46,220,822 45,853,990 
Porces.. . . « « 30,176,666 33,977,731 
Clothing: 
Domestic .. .. .. .. 14,334,883 11,746,817 
Foreign... . . 7,901,277 6,991,769 
Three-eighths’ Blood 
Combing: 
Domestic .. .. .. .. 38,576,184 43,498,933 
WOReIem.. ow we em 23,994,065 30,114,242 
Clothing: 
Domestic .. .. .. .. 16,289,518 15,266,618 
Foreign... .. .. .. . 5,946,749 10,775,323 
One-quarter Blood 
Combing: 
Domestic .. .. .. .. 31,933,105 39,385,711 
el 38,642,589 78,856,573 
Clothing 
Domestic .. . .. .. 9,842,141 14,468,043 
POrGgn.. « «=a 7,368,071 49,422,795 
Low or Lincoln 
Combing: 
Domestic .. . . . 1,714,115 6,220,023 
es 15,153,033 41,234,904 
Clothing: 
Domestic .. . .. . 1,192,341 986,179 
POTOIER... «\  « «~ 3,401,814 1,602,241 
Carpet 
Combing, foreign .. 26,274,533 17,767,080 
Filling, foreign ....... 35,374,441 19,757,973 
Grade Not Stated 
Domestic .. .. .. .. .. 2,355,529 2,177,857 
| : nme hy 765,431 
Total: 
Domestic... .. ..261,473,144 244,873,474 
Foreign... ... .. ..281,613,430 360,284,547 
Grand total... .. ..543,086,574 605,158,021 





FURTHER NOTES OF DROUTH IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


“The effects of the drought are 
shown by the numbers of sheep on 
the various stations during the shear- 
ing seasons of 1918 and 1919, the dif- 
ference in most cases representing the 
losses through the drought. There are 
now no sheep at Olive Downs, which 
last year shore 16,000; none at Onepah, 
which last year shore between 9,000 
and 10,000; none at Yantara, which 
last year shore 6,000; none at Mount 
Stewart, which last year shore 60,000; 
and none at Mount Wood, where last 
year 30,000 were shorn. Out of 40,- 
000 sheep at Onepah and Mount Wood 
we were able to save 8,500 by shifting 
them to more favored parts some 
months ago. The remaining 31,500 


perished for want of food and water.” 


OC 


April, 1929 


ARKANSAS VALLEY LAMBS 
GOOD 


On March 26, the total arrivals at 
the sheep pens at the Kansas City 
stock yards were 2,500 lambs from 
Fowler, Rockyford and Manzanola, in 
the Arkansas Valley in Colorado. They 
were consigned by Fowler & Sargent, 
Sargent & Haines, and Farr Sheep 
Company. They averaged 78 to 85 
pounds and brought $19.50 to $1970, 
and were taken practically without 
sort. In the last three days of March, 
Colorado had 21,000 lambs on the 
Kansas City yards that sold at $19.75 
to $20.40, record prices for March. 
Many of these were final shipments 
for the year which concluded a gen- 
erally prosperous season, in which 
mild weather and favorable market 
conditions were large factors. The 
Arkansas Valley fed a few more sheep 
this past winter than in the preceding 
season, and on the outcome’ of this 
year’s operations regret that more ex- 
tensive feeding was not undertaken. 
The spring season is reported as show- 
ing an early and promising opening for 
grain and forage crops, and 
farming will be enlarged throughout 
the entire valley. Unless adverse con- 
ditions develop this 
feeding will be on a normal scale next 
winter. C. Mia 


general 


summer, sheep 





HOW WILL SHEEEP FEEDERS 
FIGURE? 


At the present time cattle and hog 
feeders are sore at heart and disturbed 
in pocketbook, for the winter feeding 
operations have been rather disastrous 
to them. swine 
feeders have made money or broke 
even on the feed bill, but the bulk of 
them lost money and some of them big 
money. Sheep feeders made 
more money the past season than i 
the preceding year and cattle and hog 
feeders are regarding ovine operators 
with a jealous eye. Some of them 
will jump into the next fall. 
Many sheep feeders will enlarge their 
operations. Summer and _ fall prices 
for feeding lambs and breeding ewes 
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will be iigh, as numerous sections in 
the big range states will try to replace 
losses tliat occurred last year 
drought and forced marketing. One 
cattle fecder disgusted with -his loss in 


from 


fat cattle informed his Kansas City 
commission firm that he thought he 
would take up sheep feeding. He re- 
ceived an answer “Good cattle feeders 
don’t always make good sheep feed- 
ers.” But the regular sheep feeder is 
the one that determines the balance in 
market prices, and his line of action 
will not be disclosed much before the 
middle of the summer. If conditions 
are promising he will buy early, if un- 
favorable he will buy late in the sea- 


. m2. 


son. 





BUT THE GEESE HONK HIGH 
IN MONTANA 


We have had an extremely long 
and hard winter. The cold weather 
set in early in October and we have 
been feeding up to date (March 20). 
We expect to feed another month be- 
fore there will be feed enough on the 
range, as last summer, because of the 
drouth, left us with very little feed. 

This year has been a very expen- 
sive one for the sheepmen. We have 
been feeding corn this winter to help 
the hay bill and we find the sheep have 
done remarkably well. We have been 
paying $57.00 per ton F. O .B. White- 
hall. Hay at present sells for $30.00 
a ton in the stack and very little is 
left at that price. But we have some 
encouragement as the geese are going 
north, so we look for spring very 


shortly. BURGOYNE & SON. 





SCABIES CONTROL 


Much better control of the sheep 
scabies situation in the Northwestern 
states is expected to result from an 
atrangement made at a conference of 
Federal and state live stock sanitary 
officers in Spokane, by which the U. S. 
district forester, of Portland, will fur- 
nish state officers and the ‘inspector in 
charge of the field inspection service 
of the Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry with the names and addresses 
of all permittees to grazing privileges 
on the National Forests of Idaho, 
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UTAH-IDAHO 


LIVE STOCK LOAN CO. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 








OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
W. S. McComick Thomas Austin D. H. Livingston 
J. B. Kerr, Manager Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


M. H. Sowles, Treasurer 
J. Y. Rich 
F. K. Butler, Secretary 














“Salt” Your Sheep 


Sheep and Cattle require a certain amount of Salt 
to keep the system vigorous and healthy. The exact 
amount depends chiefly upon the class of forage 
grazed and the time of the season, more salt being 
required while the forage is green and succulent 
than when dry. 


Royal Crystal Salt 


Will serve your every purpose, and may be had in 
any shape—loose, lump rock (containing natural ox- 
idized iron), and sulphurized block salt. You will 
know which will serve your purpose best. Royal 
Crystal is the saltiest salt you can buy—absolutely 
the purest known, therefore the most economical. 
Buy it of your nearest dealer. 


Inland Crystal Salt Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


[ tational (pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 


Ue 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884, Share of Stock %.00. 
No annual dues. 5900 stockholders. 


proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes on 
carlot at 1917 International Exposition 
and at the Denver Fat Stock Show in 
1918 and 1919. 


H. M. Brown, President. 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana. 











American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
Frank R, Cock, Belle Fourche, S. Dukota 


Secretary 


Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, 


Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 











American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


More Wool Better Mutton 
Best Constitution 


Romneys Bear Investigation 
They are Money Makers 


Write 
Secretary American Romney Breeders 


512 West 17th St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











Mention the National Wool Grower | 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Montana, Oregon, Washington, and in 
some cases, northern California. Per- 
sons who are shipping or moving 
sheep interstate are advised to use all 
precautions to comply with the laws 
of the state to which the animals are 
billed, or they may be subjected to 


quarantine laws at destination. The 
officials, knowing whether or not 


sheep scabies existed in the districts 
from which the sheep were shipped, 
will be able to assign inspectors to 
bands which have been exposed. 


G. N. A. 





KANSAS CITY MARKET 


‘Kansas City Stock Yards, March 31. 
—March was one of the most favor- 
able months that sheep feeders ever 
experienced. Lambs sold up to $20.40, 
ewes $14.50, and yearlings $17.75, the 
highest prices ever recorded in the 
third month of the year. At the same 
time weather conditions were favor- 
able for marketing. Most of the 
month was dry, and incoming ship- 
ments were not subjected to any dis- 
count owing to wet fleeces. February 
closed with lambs selling slightly be- 
low $20 and about the middle of the 
month fell to $18.75, for tops. In the 
past ten days there was a strong rally 








HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the -highest priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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April, 1920 


that carried closing levels well above 
$20. Sheep were in more even demand 
all month than lambs and prices held 


within a narrow range. Fed ewes sold VO 
at $13 to $14.50, and while it is more 
expensive to handle ewes than lambs, 
the margin cost over thin ewes was 
relatively greater than fat lambs over 
thin lambs. Taking the month 
throughout, sheep feeders made more A 
money in March this year than in any kn 
preceding March. the 
The bulk of the offerings during the gor 
month came from the two great Colo- dit 
rado feeding sections, the Fort Collins = 
and Arkansas Valley districts. The I 
San Luis Valley made a _ complete vel 
clearance early in the month, and fewer ox 
than 175,000 fed sheep and lambs are sn 
to come from all sections during April. ty 
The supply will be cared for easily bis 
without discounting prices, as dressed der 
lamb and mutton are finding a broad _ 
outlet. ant 
The movement of south Texas lambs a4 
and grass fat sheep will be fairly well = 
under way by the middle of April. 


Also Southern lambs and some native 
spring lambs will be included in the 
movement, but the total supply at 
markets will normal, 


Demand for breeding ewes is active at 


not be above 
a rather wide price spread. Aged ewes 
that have a lamb possibility are selling 
at $9.50 to $11, and fair to good young 
ewes from $11 to $14, while young high 
quality blackface ewes are quoted at 
$14.50 to $15.50 and kinds 
probably would bring a dollar better, 

One of the most interesting features 
anticipated in connection the 
summer trade will be the restocking 
of Northwest that were 
forced to liquidate or move sheep els 
where owing to last summers 
drought. Some of these sheep held if 
the Southwest will be moved as soom 
as weather conditions are favorable 
and the general restocking will com 
tinue well into the summer. 

March receipts at Kansas City wert 
148,000 or 15,000 larger than in the 
third month last year, and the largest 
of any March since 1915. Fully 75 pet 
cent of the supply came Colo 
rado. Only two shipments arrived 
from Utah, and one from Wyoming. 
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